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WHAT IS CRITICISM? 


Ar a time when no inconsiderable portion of English 
literature consists of criticism, the question may perhaps 
be impertinent, as well as a little startling— What is criti- 
cism? It is a question, however, to which no answer can 
be found in any one of the publications that are devoted 
to criticism, or in all of them collectively. Day after 
day, week after weck, month after month, quarter after 
quarter, the press flings forth upon the country a host of 
so-called critical works; but we will defy the most in- 
genious person living to collect from them the slightest 
notion of what criticism is. In some there are long, and 
occasionally elegant, or even profound, dissertations on 
a given subject, sparingly illustrated with extracts from 
_ @ particular book. In others there is little or no origi- 
_ nal dissertation, but merely a garbled statement of the 
| author’s opinions, with quotations in evidence, selected 
| without reference to the context or general scope of the 
| work—mere bricks brought forward as specimens of the 
_ edifice. In others, the specimens are of the ornamental 
kind; for it is the main business of this class of critics to 
_ provide amusing or interesting reading for their sub- 
scribers, and fill up their sheet, not at their own, but 
at their author’s expense. Here the original remarks 
_ are brief and inoffensive, and usually indicate that the 
critic has taken the trouble to put himself in possession 
of the subject by reading the preface to the book. In 
others, again, there is no room for either dissertation or 
extracts, but we are favoured, instead, with a character 
of the work, conveyed in a few lines, and in such distinct 
and peremptory terms, as leave us no pretext for doubt. 
Luckily, this sort of testimonial (in which the minor 
newspapers deal largely) is usually on the favourable 
side; partly, no doubt, from the good-nature of the editor, 
but principally from his intellectual aspirations after pre- 
sentation copies and advertisements. 

If you know tke political party or religious sect of the 
critic, you may predict with little hesitation the fate of 
the author (when his sentiments are known) who comes 
before him. This would be natural enough if the theme 
of the work were politics or religion; but the rule holds 
good even when these dangerous subjects have been care- 
fully avoided. The critic, supposing him to be of the 
adverse sect or party, looks upon the author as his enemy; 
and being under no obligation to show his whole scope and 
meaning, he takes him up on as narrow grounds as he 
| pleases, and must be a bungler indeed in the trade if he 
| cannot support his indictment even by the victim’s own tes- 
timony. Personal likings and dislikings may be indulged 
in the same way; and it is the commonest thing in the 
world for an author, in consultation with his publisher, to 
say, ‘I am sure of a favourable opinion in sucha quarter, 
for the editor is a friend of mine.’ Nor is he mistaken: 
the editor serves his friend, and loses no character either 


moral or literary by the transaction. The desire of pre- 
sentation copies is usually reckoned the lowest of a critic’s 
motives; but there is a meaner influence still—that of 
mere senseless, abject imitation. Unless led by some 
temptation into a path of his own, he follows the crowd, 
joining in their praises or objurgations, but more espe- 
cially in the latter: just as, to use a simile of the histo- 
rian Joinville, ‘when there is one dog pursued by an- 
other, and a shouting made after him, all the other dogs 
fall on him.’ 

That criticism as we have described it, taken generally, 
whether gentle or severe, whether laudatory or damnatory, 
is in plain language a fraud, can hardly be denied; and 
it is a fraud which the more demands exposure, from the 
circumstance of the publishers lending themselves to it 
as accessories. There are no men who know better than 
they that it is a fraud; and the ‘extracts from reviews,’ 
therefore, which they append to their advertisements are, 
in nine cases out of ten, a deception practised upon the 
public. We have often been amused by the anxiety with 
which these gentlemen search out the notices of their 
works, the scorn they express for them when read, and 
the haste they make to turn them, when that is possible, 
to profitable account. As for the excellent Public, when 
disappointed in a book thus introduced, they doubt their 
own discernment, not the critic’s infallibility, and send 
to the library for another volume recommended on the 
same authority. We need not be told that there are 
numerous instances of book-reviews as impartial as they 
are talented, and conveying a distinct and accurate idea 
of the scope and value of the work noticed. These are 
exceptions proving the rule; but the exceptions them- 
selves, although careful and skilful analyses, are Nor 
criticism. 

Our readers are of course aware that we are not alone 


_in our reprehension of the abuses of this misnamed de- 


partment of our literature. All men are agreed upon the 
point, including the reviewers themselves; and the only 
thing in which we are original is, in refraining from call- 
ing names, and charging the offenders roundly with igno- 
rance, incapacity, and wilful dishonesty. This has been 
done again and again in most of the journals, from the 
quarterlies downwards; but instead of inquiring, in a 
philosophical spirit, into the origin of the evil, these 
works are accustomed to occupy themselves with such 
superficial questions as the advantage or disadvantage of 
the anonymous. The reason is, that they confound the 
art of criticism with mere opinion. ‘Give us the name 
of the reviewer,’ say the enemies of the anonymous, ‘and 
we shall be able to tell what credit his verdict deserves : 
give us the name of the reviewer, and he will not dare to 
subject himself to the accusation either of falsehood or 
stupidity.’ This is a very humble demand, and a very 
unimportant one. In most of the great reviews the 
writers’ names are sufficiently well’ known, but that is no 
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guarantee for their good faith. It is not the name we 
want, but the thing: we want criticism. In a word, 
we have many critiques in our literature, but no cri- 
ticism in the true meaning of the term. The cri- 
tiques may stumble upon the truth—or not: it is all 
chance, since they are not based upon understood pre- 
mises, not the application of recognised laws. They 
are the mere expression of individual opinion; and 
being wholly independent of any common theory, they 
may, and do differ from each other toto celo, without ex- 
citing any doubt as to the critic’s ability. When we see 
two opposite judgments pronounced in two reviews of 
equal character, we perhaps ascribe the difference to 

y or personal motives; when very possibly, in the case 
in question, such motives may have had no existence. 
The reason simply is, that we have no ultimate authority 
to refer to—that, in the midst of all the luxuriance of our 
literature, it wants the grand element of criticism, This 
gives a hardness and meagreness to our common reviews, 
which is not found to the same extent in those of Ger- 
many or France, where the philosophy of art is more 
generally studied. 

Criticism, though not eesthetics, but merely a practical 
application of their laws, possesses a higher intellectual 
dignity than the proudest of our quarterly reviews are 
conscious of. But it is not beholden for its dignity to 
the vague or mystical: it is, on the contrary, so practical 
and distinct, as to have every capacity for being reduced 
by careful study to a science ; and to this object the best 
energies of our literati should be consecrated. In Eng- 
land, the dawn of esthetics only begins to touch with a 
faint light the pictorial and musical arts; while in the 
other countries we have mentioned, it is likewise felt in 
literary criticism. Not that criticism is anywhere as yet 
what it should be, and will be; but already it possesses 
on the continent a higher tone, and exhibits a more 
catholic spirit. It does not confine itself to mean and 
paltry details, but essays to grasp the whole subject; and 
throwing aside party and personal considerations, it regards 
the work it chooses to examine as a contribution to the 
literature of the age, or of the world. 

When we state—and we wish to do so in the broadest 
manner—that our literature is deficient in the essential 
element of criticism, we must not be supposed to advo- 
cate the publication of elaborate theories laying down 
the literary law. There is no such wholesale way as this 
of building up a science, It must be the pw be pro- 
duction of many minds, and many conflicting opinions, 
and the meanest of us all may lend his aid to the work. 
No one, for instance, should presume to deliver a judg- 
ment upon any work, in any department of taste, without 
trying it by the esthetical laws, or, in other words, with- 
out giving a reason for the faith that isin him. If this 
rule were observed, we should not long want a common 
standard, or a public capable of judging of the dicta of its 
self-installed teachers. If this rule were observed—if 
criticism became really the System it ought to be—no 
man would stultify himself for friend or foe by bestow- 
ing one iota of praise or blame beyond the deserts of his 
author. 

If an author were to say to his publisher, ‘ Here is a 
chemical speculation, to which I am sure to obtain the 
sanction of Liebig, because he is a personal friend of 
mine’—how the man of books would stare! Why does 
he not stare when his author tells him that, for the same 
reason, he can obtain for a certain work the praise of a cer- 
tain review? Because, criticism having made no approach 
to a system, no collusion of a criminal nature can be sus- 
pected; the laudatory sentence, if very much out of the 
way, will pass for a mere eccentricity of taste; and the 
critic will suffer for his generous friendship neither as a 
man of honour nor as a man of letters. When a scientific 
speculation appears, it is on its own merits either accepted 
as a true theory, or rejected as a false hypothesis. If it 
possesses any value, it must be noticed, and the contribu- 
tion it brings, whether great or small, added to the stock 
of the science of which it treats. A literary work is dif- 
ferently situated. It may be passed over or not at the 
pleasure of the critics, who have no science to protect or to 


enrich ; but even if subjected to their ordeal, it is rarely 
examined on its own merits, and almost never with refe- 
rence to the philosophy of taste. The critic deals in 
small details; catalogues as deadly sins, if he has hostile 
views, those blunders that in reality modify but little the 
general effect; and in the case-of poetry, more especially, 
never fails to measure rigidly the syllables, and try with 
his quill plectrum whether they are in tune. 

The low state of criticism has of course an important 
reaction upon general literature. An author, conscious 
that his work will be tried by no lofty standard of art, 
never aspires, but in a few exceptional instances, beyond 
popularity; and if he did so, his bibliopolical patron, 
dreading, even while affecting to despise, the reviewing 
hydra, would not consent to publish anything beyond its 
common calibre. Genius is thus repressed by those whose 
task it should be to encourage and foster it; and the 
meanness of the public taste is blamed for what in reality 
is the fault of the public monitors. Every age, we know, 
produces its few great men, who rise triumphant over cir- 
cumstances; but we never shall have an improved stan- 
dard of national taste till a reformation is effected in 
criticism. 

And now to the practical points of the subject. The 
brief laudatory notices we have adverted to are a mere 
mistake. The editors desire to express their thanks to the 
obliging publishers, and the best way to do this is simply 
to mention to their readers the contents of the volume or 
pamphlet received, instead of racking their brains for 
new terms of praise that nobody cares anything about. 
All that is wanted is a gratuitous advertisement in return 
for a gratuitous copy. The ‘reviews’ that fill up their 
sheet with interesting or amusing extracts have little in 
them objectionable but the title and the pretence. All 
they have to do, in order to be of real practical use, is to 
drop the critical name, and to aspire to give nothing more 
than pains-taking and impartial analyses, interspersed 
with such quotations as they know will be agreeable to 
their readers. As for the great essay-reviewers, all we will 
venture to suggest to such Tritons is, that they of all 
others are called upon to devote their unquestionable 
power towards the introduction into the national litera- 
ture of the department of literary criticism. This they 
can do with very little sacrifice in other matters; but if 
they despise the hint, as coming from a minnow, we will 
at to prophesy, from unmistakeable signs in the 
iterary horizon, that the task will be undertaken by an 
entirely new order of teachers. 

As for ourselves, having dared to preach, we will not 
shrink from practising, but on some other occasion en- 
deavour to show the bearing which the want of a higher 
criticism has upon certain important departments of 
literature, and offer—though with more misgiving—some 
hints for the consideration of those who may be compe- 
tent to supply the desideratum. L. R. 


EXPERIENCES OF A BARRISTER. 
‘THE WRIT OF HABEAS CORPUS,’ 


In the month of February of the year following that 
which witnessed the successful establishment of the 
claim of Sir Harry Compton’s infant son to his magni- 
ficent patrimony, Mr Samuel Ferret was travelling post 
with all the speed he could command towards Lanca- 
shire, in compliance with a summons from Lady Comp- 
ton, requesting, in urgent terms, his immediate presence 
at the castle. It was wild and bitter weather, and the 
roads were in many places rendered dangerous, and 
almost impassable, by the drifting snow. Mr Ferret, 
however, pressed onwards with his habitual energy and 
perseverance; and, spite of all elemental and postboy 
opposition, succeeded in accomplishing his journey in 
much less time than, under the circumstances, could 
have been reasonably expected. But swiftly as, for 
those slow times, he pushed on, it is necessary I should 
anticipate, by a brief period, his arrival at his destina- 
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tion, in order to put the reader in possession of the 
circumstances which had occasioned the hurried and 
pressing message he had received. 

Two days before, as Lady Compton and her sister, 
who had been paying a visit to Mrs Allington at the 
Grange, were returning home towards nine o'clock in 
the evening, they observed, as the carriage turned a 
sharp angle of the road leading through Compton Park, 
a considerable number of lighted lanterns borne hur- 
riedly to and fro in various directions, by persons appa- 
rently in eager but bewildered pursuit of some missing 
object. The carriage was stopped, and in answer to 
the servants’ inquiries, it was replied that Major Bran- 
don’s crazy niece had escaped from her uncle’s house ; 
and although traced by the snow-tracks as far as the 
entrance to the park, had not yet been recovered. Mrs 
Brandon had offered a reward of ten pounds to whoever 
should secure and reconduct her home; hence the hot 
pursuit of the fugitive, who, it was now supposed, must 
be concealed in the shrubberies. Rumours regarding 
this unfortunate young lady, by no means favourable 
to the character of her relatives as persons of humanity, 
had previously reached Lady Compton’s ears; and she 
determined to avail herself, if possible, of the present 
opportunity to obtain a personal interview with the 
real or supposed lunatic. The men who had been ques- 
tioned were informed that only the castle servants could 
be allowed to search for the missing person, either in 
the park or shrubberies; and that if there, she would 
be taken care of, and restored to her friends in the 
morning. The coachman was then ordered to drive 
on; but the wheels had notemade half-a-dozen revo- 
lutions, when a loud shout at some distance, in the 
direction of the park, followed by a succession of pierc- 
ing screams, announced the discovery and capture of 
the object of the chase. The horses were urged rapidly 
forward ; and ere more than a minute had elapsed, the 
carriage drew up within a few yards of the hunted girl 
and her captors. The instant it stopped, Clara Brandon, 
liberating herself by a frenzied effort from the rude 
grasp in which she was held by an athletic young man, 
sprang wildly towards it, and with passionate intreaty 
implored mercy and protection. The young man, a 
son of Mrs Brandon’s by a former husband, immediately 
re-seized her; and with fierce violence endeavoured to 
wrench her hand from the handle of the carriage-door, 
which she clutched with desperate tenacity. The door 
flew open, the sudden jerk disengaged her hold, and she 
struggled vainly in her captor’s powerful grasp. ‘ Save 
me! save me!’ she frantically exclaimed, as she felt 
herself borne off. ‘ You who are, they say, as kind and 
good as you are beautiful and happy, save me from this 
cruel man!’ 

Lady Compton, inexpressibly shocked by the piteous 
spectacle presented by the unhappy girl—her scanty 
clothing soiled, disarrayed, and torn by the violence of 
her struggles; her long flaxen tresses flowing disorderly 
over her face and neck in tangled dishevelment; and 
the pale, haggard, wild expression of her countenance— 
was for a few moments incapable of speech. Her sister 
was more collected: ‘ Violet,’ she instantly remonstrated, 
* do not permit this brutal violence.’ 

‘What right has she or any one to interfere with 
us?’ demanded the young man savagely. ‘ This girl 
is Major Brandon’s ward, as well as niece, and shall re- 
turn to her lawful home! Stand back,’ continued he, 
addressing the servants, who, at a gesture from Miss 
— barred his progress. ‘ Withstand me at your 

ril!’ 

‘Force her from him!’ exclaimed Lady Compton, 
recovering her voice. ‘Gently! gently! I will be an- 
swerable for her safe custody till the morning.’ 

The athletic fellow struggled desperately ; but how- 
ever powerful and determined, he was only one man 
against a score, nearly all the bystanders being tenants 
or labourers on the Compton estates; and spite of his 
furious efforts, and menaces of law and vengeance, Clara 
was torn from him in a twinkling, and himself hurled 


with some violence prostrate on the road. ‘ Do not let 
them hurt the man,’ said Lady Compton, as the ser- 
vants placed the insensible girl in the carriage (she had 
fainted); ‘and tell him that if he has really any legal 
claim to the custody of this unfortunate person, he must 
prefer it in the morning.’ 

Immediately on arrival at the castle, the escaped pri- 
soner was conveyed to bed, and medical aid instantly 
summoned. When restored to consciousness, whether 
from the effect of an access of fever producing temporary 
delirium, or from confirmed mental disease, her speech 
was altogether wild and incoherent—the only at all con- 
sistent portions of her ravings being piteously-iterated 
appeals to Lady Compton not to surrender her to her 
aunt-in-law, Mrs Brandon, of whom she seemed to enter- 
tain an overpowering, indefinable dread. It was evident 
she had been subjected to extremely brutal treatment— 
such as, in these days of improved legislation in such 
matters, and greatly advanced knowledge of the origin 
and remedy of cerebral infirmity, would not be permitted 
towards the meanest human being, much less a tenderly- 
nurtured, delicate female. At length, under the influ- 
ence of a composing draught, she sank gradually to 
sleep; and Lady Compton having determined to rescue 
her, if possible, from the suspicious custody of her rela- 
tives, and naturally apprehensive of the legal difficulties 
which she could not doubt would impede the execution 
of her generous, if somewhat Quixotic project, resolved 
on at once sending off an express for Mr Ferret, on 
whose acumen and zeal she knew she could place the 
fullest reliance. 

Clara Brandon’s simple history may be briefly summed 
up. She was the only child of a Mr Frederick Brandon, 
who, a widower in the second year of his marriage, had 
since principally resided at the ‘lms,’ a handsome 
mansion and grounds which he had leased of the uncle 
of the late Sir Harry Compton. At his decease, which 
occurred about two years previous to poor Clara’s escape 
from confinement, as just narrated, he bequeathed his 
entire fortune, between two and three thousand pounds 
per annum, chiefly secured on land, to his daughter; 
appointed his elder brother, Major Brandon, sole exe- 
cutor of his will, and guardian of his child; and in the 
event of her dying before she had attained her ma- 
jority—of which she wanted, at her father’s death, up- 
wards of three years—or without lawful issue, the pro- 
perty was to go to the major, to be by him willed at his 
pleasure. Major Brandon, whose physical and mental 
energies had been prematurely broken down—he was 
only in his fifty-second year—either by excess or hard 
service in the East, perhaps both, had married late in 
life the widow of a brother officer, and the mother of a 
grown-up son. The lady, a woman of inflexible will, 
considerable remains of a somewhat masculine beauty, 
and about ten years her husband’s junior, held him in 
a state of thorough pupilage; and, unchecked by him, 
devoted all her energies to bring about, by fair or foul 
means, a union between Clara and her own son, a cub 
of some two or three-and-twenty years of age, whose 
sole object in seconding his mother’s views upon Clara 
was the acquisition of her wealth. According to popu- 
lar surmise and report, the young lady’s mental infir- 
mity had been brought about by the persecutions she 
had endured at the hands of Mrs Brandon, with a view 
to force her into a marriage she detested. The most 
reliable authority for the truth of these rumours was 
Susan Hopley, now in the service of Lady Compton, 
but who had lived for many years with Mr Frederick 
Brandon and his daughter. She had been discharged 
about six months after her master’s decease by Mrs 
Major Brandon for alleged impertinence; and so 
thoroughly convinced was Susan that the soon-after- 
wards alleged lunacy of Clara was but a juggling pre- 
tence to excuse the restraint under which her aunt-in- 
law, for the furtherance of her own vile purposes, had 
determined to keep her, that although out of place at 
the time, she devoted all the savings of her life, between 
eighty and ninety pounds, to procure ‘ justice’ for the 
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ill-used orphan. This article, Susan was advised, could 
_ be best obtained of the lord chancellor ; and proceedings 
| were accordingly taken before the keeper of the king’s 
conscience, in order to change the custody of the pre- 
tended lunatic. The affidavits filed in support of the 
| petition were, however, so loose and vague, and were 
met with such positive counter-allegations, that the 
application was at once dismissed with costs; and poor 
Susan—rash suitor for ‘justice’—reduced to absolute 
penury. These circumstances becoming known to Lady 
Compton, Susan was taken into her service; and it was 
principally owing to her frequently-iterated version of 
_ the affair that Clara had been forcibly rescued from Mrs 
Brandon’s son. 
On the following morning the patient was much 
calmer, though her mind still wandered somewhat. 
Fortified by the authority of the physician, who certi- 
fied that to remove her, or even to expose her to agita- 
tion, would be dangerous, if not fatal, Lady Compton 
not only refused to deliver her up to Major and Mrs 
Brandon, but to allow them to see her. Mrs Brandon, 
in a towering rage, posted off to the nearest magistrate, 
| to demand the assistance of peace-officers in obtaining 
possession of the person of the fugitive. That func- 
tionary would, however, only so far comply with the 
indignant lady’s solicitations, as to send his clerk to 
the castle to ascertain the reason of the young lady’s 
detention; and when his messenger returned with a 
note, enclosing a copy of the physician’s certificate, he 
peremptorily decided that the conduct of Lady Compton 
was not only perfectly justifiable, but praiseworthy, and 
that the matter must remain over till the patient was 
in a condition to be moved. Things were precisely in 
this state, except that Clara Brandon had become per- 
fectly rational; and but for an irrepressible nervous 
dread of again falling into the power of her unscrupulous 
relative, quite calm, when Mr Samuel Ferret made his 
wished-for appearance on the scene of action. 

Long and anxious was the conference which Mr 
Ferret held with his munificent client and her interest- 
ing protégée, if conference that may be called in which 
the astute attorney enacted the part of listener only, 
scarcely once opening his thin, cautious lips. In vain 
did his eager brain silently ransack the whole armoury 
of the law; no weapon could he discern which afforded 
the slightest hope of fighting a successful battle with a 
legally-appointed guardian for the custody of his ward. 
And yet Mr Ferret felt, as he looked upon the flashing 
eye and glowing countenance of Lady Compton, as she 
recounted a few of the grievous outrages inflicted upon 
the fair and helpless girl reclining beside her—whose 
varying cheek and meek suffused eyes bore eloquent 
testimony to the truth of the relation—that he would 
willingly exert a vigour even beyond the law to meet his 
client’s wishes, could he but see his way to a safe result. 
At length a ray of light, judging from his suddenly- 
gleaming eyes, seemed to have broken upon the troubled 
chambers of his brain, and he rose somewhat hastily 
from his chair. 

* By the by, I will just step and speak to this Susan 
Hopley, if your ladyship can inform me in what 
of the lower regions I am likely to meet with her?’ 

* Let me ring for her.’ ‘ 

‘No; if you please not. What I have to ask her is 
of very little importance; still, to summon her here 
might give rise to surmises, reports, and so on, which 
it may be as well to avoid. I had much rather see her 
accidentally, as it were.’ 

* As you please. You will find her somewhere about 
apartments. You know her by sight, 

think ?’ 

* Perfectly ; and with your leave I'll take the oppor- 
tunity of directing the horses to be put to. I must be 
in London by noon to-morrow if possible ;’ and away 
Mr Ferret bustled. 

‘ Susan,’ said Mr Ferret a few minutes afterwards, 
‘step this way; I want to have a word with you. Now, 
tell me are you goose enough to expect you will ever 


see the money again you so foolishly threw into the i 


bottomless pit of chancery ?’ 

* Of course I shall, Mr Ferret, as soon as ever Miss 
Clara comes to her own. She mentioned it only this 
morning, and said she was sorry she could not repay 
me at once.’ 

* You are a sensible girl, Susan, though you did go to 
law with the lord chancellor! I want you to be off 
with me to London; and then perhaps we may get 
your money sooner than you expect.’ 

* Oh, bother the money! Is that all you want me to 
go to Lunnon for?’ 

Mr Ferret replied with a wink of such exceeding 
intelligence, that Susan at once declared she should be 
ready to start in ten minutes at the latest. 

‘ That’s a good creature ; and, Susan, as there’s not 
the slightest occasion to let all the world know who’s 
going to run off with you, it may be as well for you to 
take your bundle and step on a mile or so on the road, 
say to the turn, just beyond the first turnpike.’ Susan 
nodded with brisk good-humour, and disappeared in a 
twinkling. 


An hour afterwards, Mr Ferret was on his way back | 
to London, having first impressed upon Lady Compton | 
the necessity of immediately relieving herself of the | 
grave responsibility she had incurred towards Major | 


Brandon for the safe custody of his ward, by sending 
her home immediately. He promised to return on the 


third day from his departure ; but on the nature of the | 
measures he intended to adopt, or the hopes he enter- © 


tained of success, he was inflexibly silent; and he more- 


over especially requested that no one, not even Miss — 
Brandon, should know of Susan Hopley’s journey to | 


the metropolis. 


Mr Ferret, immediately on his arrival in town, called | 
at my chambers, and related with his usual minuteness | 


and precision as many of the foregoing particulars as he 
knew and thought proper to communicate tome. For 
the rest I am indebted to subsequent conversations with 
the different parties concerned. 

* Well,’ said I, as soon as he had concluded, ‘ what 
course do you propose to adopt ?’ 

‘I wish you to apply, on this affidavit, for a writ of 
habeas ad sub., to bring up the body of Clara Brandon. 
Judge Bailey will be at chambers at three o’clock : it is 
now more than half-past two, and I can be off on my 
return by four at latest.’ 

‘ A writ of habeas!’ I exclaimed with astonishment. 
‘Why, what end can that answer? The lady will be 
remanded, and you and I shall be laughed at for our 

ins.’ 

This writ of habeas corpus ‘ad subjiciendum,’ I had 
better explain to the non-professional reader, is the 
great prerogative writ, the operation of which is sonie- 
times suspended by the legislature during political 
panics. It is grounded on the principle that the sove- 
reign has at all times a right to inquire, through the 
judges of the superior courts, by what authority his or 
her subject is held in constraint. It issues, as a matter 
of right, upon the filing of an affidavit, averring that to 


part | the best of the belief of the deponent the individual 


sought to be brought up is illegally confined; and it is 
of the essence of the proceeding, that the person alleged 
to be suffering unlawful constraint should actually be 


brought before the ‘ queen herself ;’ that is, before one | 
or more of the judges of the court which has issued the © 
writ, who, if they find the detention illegal, the only | 
question at issue upon this writ may discharge or bail | 
the party. It was quite obvious, therefore, that in this | 


case such a proceeding would be altogether futile, as 
the detention in the house of her guardian, under the 
sanction, too, of the lord chancellor, the ex-officio cus- 
todier of all lunatics—of a ward of alleged disordered 
intellect—was clearly legal, at least prima facie so, and 
not to be disturbed under a habeas ad sub. at all events. 

‘Perhaps so,’ replied Ferret quite coolly in reply to 
my exclamation; ‘but I am determined to try every 
means of releasing the unfortunate young lady from the 
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cruel thraldom in which she is held by that harridan of 
an aunt-in-law. She is no more really insane than you 
are; but at the same time so excitable upon certain 
topics, that it might be perhaps difficult to disabuse the 
chancellor or a jury of the impression so industriously 
propagated to her prejudice. The peremptory rejection 
by her guardian of young Burford’s addresses, though 
sanctioned by her father: you know the Burfords ?’ 

‘Of Grosvenor Street you mean—the East India 
director?’ 

£ Yes, his son; and that reminds me that the declara- 
tion in that everlasting exchequer case must be filed 
to-morrow. Confound it, how this flying about the 
country puts one out! I thought some one had kid- 
napped her son, or fired Compton Castle at least. By 
the way, Iam much deceived if there isn’t a wedding 
there before long.’ 

* Indeed !’ 

‘Yes, Miss Dalston with Sir Jasper’s eldest hope.’ 

‘You don’t mean it ?’ 

* They do at all events, and that is much more to the 
purpose, A fine young fellow enough, and sufficiently 
rich too’ —— 

* All which rambling talk and anecdote,’ cried I, in- 
terrupting him, ‘ means, if I have any skill in reading 
Mr Ferret, that that gentleman, having some ulterior 
purpose in view, which I cannot for the moment divine, 
is determined to have this writ, and does not wish to 
be pestered with any argument on the subject. Be it 
so: it is your affair, not mine. And now, as it is just 
upon three o’clock, let me see your affidavit.’ 

Iran it over. ‘Rather loose this, Mr Ferret, but I 
suppose it will do.’ 

‘ Well, it is rather loose, but I could not with safety 
sail much closer to the wind. By the by, I think you 
had better first apply for a rule to stay proceedings 
against the bail in that case of Turner; and after that 
is decided, just ask for this writ, off-hand as it were, and 
as a matter of course. His lordship may not then 
scrutinise the affidavit quite so closely as if he thought 
counsel had been brought to chambers purposely to 
apply for it.’ 

‘Cautious, Mr Ferret! 
see what I can do.’ 

The writ was obtained without difficulty ; few ques- 
tions were asked; and at my request the judge made it 
returnable immediately. By four o’clock, Mr Ferret, 
| who could fortunately sleep as well in a postchaise as in 
a feather-bed, was, as he had promised himself, on his 
road to Lancashire once more, where he had the pleasure 
_ of serving Major Brandon personally ; at the same time 
' tendering in due form the one shilling per mile fixed 
| by the statute as preliminary travelling charges. The 
| vituperative eloquence showered upon Mr Ferret by 
|, the major’s lady was, I afterwards heard, extremely 
|| copious and varied, and was borne by him, as I could 
easily believe, withifhe most philosophic composure. 

In due time the parties appeared before Mr Justice 
Bailey. Miss Brandon was accompanied by her uncle, 
his wife, and a solicitor ; and spite of everything I could 
urge, the judge, as I had foreseen, refused to interfere 
in the matter. The poor girl was dreadfully agitated, 
but kept, nevertheless, her eyes upon Mr Ferret, as the 
source from which, spite of what was passing around 
her, effectual succour was sure to come. As for that 
gentleman himself, he appeared composedly indifferent 
to the proceedings; and indeed, I thought, seemed rather 
relieved than otherwise when they terminated. I could 
not comprehend him. Mrs Brandon, the instant the 
case was decided, clutched Clara’s arm within hers, and, 
followed by her husband and the solicitor, sailed out of 
_ the apartment with an air of triumphant disdain and 
| pride. Miss Brandon looked round for Ferret, but not 
perceiving him—he had left hastily an instant or two 
before—her face became deadly pale, and the most 
piteous expression of hopeless despair I had ever beheld 
broke from her troubled but singularly-expressive eyes. 
I ly followed, with a half-formed purpose of 


Well, come along, and I'll 


remonstrating with Major Brandon in behalf of the un- 
fortunate girl, and was by that means soon in posses- 
sion of the key to Mr Ferret’s apparently inexplicable 
conduct. 

The Brandon walked very fast, and I had 
scarcely got up with them as they were turning out of 
Chancery Lane into Fleet Street, when two men, whose 
vocation no accustomed eye could for an instant mis- 
take, arrested their further progress. ‘This lady,’ said 
one of the men, slightly touching Miss Brandon on the 
shoulder, ‘ is, I believe, Clara Brandon ?’ 

‘Yes she is; and what of that, fellow?’ demanded 
the major’s lady with indignant emphasis. 

* Not much, ma’am,’ replied the sheriff's officer, ‘ when 
= are used to it. It is my unpleasant duty to arrest 

er for the sum of eighty-seven pounds, indorsed on this 
writ, issued at the suit of one Susan Hopley.’ 

‘ Arrest her!’ exclaimed Mrs Brandon ; ‘why, she is |. 
a minor!’ 

* Minor or major, ma’am, makes very little difference . 
to us. She can plead that hereafter, you know. Inthe | 
meantime, miss, please to step into this coach,’ replied _ 
the officer, holding the door open. 

‘ But she’s a person of unsound mind,’ screamed the 
lady, as Clara, nothing loath, sprang into the vehicle. i 

‘So are most people that do business with our estab- 
lishment,’ responded the imperturbable official, as he 
shut and fastened the door. ‘ Here is my card, sir,’ — 
he added, addressing the attorney, who now came up. © 
‘ You see where to find the lady, if her friends wish to | 
give bail to the sheriff, or, what is always more satisfac- 
tory, pay the debt and costs.’ He then jumped on the 
box, his follower got up behind, and away drove the 
coach, leaving the discomfited major and his fiery 
better-half in a state of the blankesf bewilderment! 

‘Why, what is the meaning of this?’ at length gasped 
Mrs Brandon, fiercely addressing the attorney, as if he 
were a particeps criminis in the affair. 

‘The meaning, my dear madame, is, that Miss Clara | 
Brandon is arrested for debt, and carried off to a spung- | 
ing-house ; and that unless you pay the money, or file — 
bail, she will to-morrow be lodged in jail,’ replied the | 
unmoved man of law. 

‘Bail! money! How are we to do either in London, 
away from home?’ demanded the major with, for him, 
much emotion. 

I did not wait to hear more, but, almost suffocated | 
with laughter at the success of Ferret’s audacious ruse, 
hastened over tothe Temple. I was just leaving cham- 
bers for the night—about ten o’clock I think it must 
have been—when Ferret, in exuberant spirits, burst 
into the room. 

‘Well, sir, what do you think now of a writ ad 
sub. ?’ 

‘Why, I think, Mr Ferret, replied I, looking as | 
serious as I could, ‘that yours is very sharp practice; | 
that the purpose you have put it to is an abuse of the | 
writ; that the arrest is consequently illegal; and that a 
judge would, upon motion, quash it with costs.’ 

*To be sure he would: who doubts that? Let him, 
and welcome! In the meantime, Clara Brandon is safe 
beyond the reach of all the judges or chancellors that 
ever wore horse-hair, and that everlasting simpleton 
of a major and his harridan wife roaming the metropolis 
like distracted creatures; and that I take to be the real 
essence of the thing, whatever the big-wigs may decide 
about the shells!’ 

‘I suppose the plaintiff soon discharged her debtor 
out of custody ?’ 

* Without loss of time, you may be sure. Miss Bran- 
don, I may tell you, is with the Rev. Mr Derwent | 
at Brompton. You know him: the newly - married 
curate of St Margaret’s that was examined in that 
will case. Well him: he is an intelligent, high- 
principled man ; and I have no doubt that, under his | 
and Mrs Derwent’s care, all trace of Miss Brandon’s 
mental infirmity will disappear long before she attains 
her majority next June twelvemonth ; whilst the liberal 
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sum per month which Lady Compton will advance, 
will be of great service to him.’ 

‘That appears all very good. But are you sure you 
can effectually conceal the place of her retreat ?’ 

*I have no fear: the twigs that will entangle her 
precious guardians in the labyrinths of a false clue are 
already set and limed. Before to-morrow night they 
will have discovered, by means of their own wonder- 
fully-penetrative sagacity, that Clara has been spirited 
over to France; and before three months are past, the 
same surprising intelligence will rejoice in the discovery 
that she expired in a maison de sant-—fine comfortable 
repose, in which fool’s paradise I hope to have the 
honour of awakening them about next June twelve- 
month, and not as at present advised before!’ 

Everything fortunately turned out as Mr Ferret 
anticipated; and when a few months had glided by, 
Clara Brandon was a memory only, save of course to 
the few intrusted with the secret. 

The whirligig of time continued as ever to speed on 
its course, and bring round in due season its destined 
revenges. The health, mental and bodily, of Miss 
Brandon rapidly improved under the kind and judicious 
treatment of Mr and Mrs Derwent; and long before 
the attainment of her majority, were pronounced by 
competent authority to be thoroughly re-established. 
The day following that which completed her twenty- 
first year, Mr Ferret, armed with the necessary autho- 
rity, had the pleasure of announcing to the relict of 
Major Brandon (he had been dead some months), and to 
her brutal son, that they must forthwith depart from 
the home in which they, to the very moment of his an- 
nouncement, thought themselves secure ; and surrender 
every shilling of the property they had so long dreamt 
was their own. They were prostrated by the intelli- 
gence, and proved as mean and servile in the hour of 
adversity, as they had been insolent and cruel in the 
day of fancied success and prosperity. ‘The pension of 
three hundred pounds a year for both their lives, prof- 
fered by Miss Brandon, was eagerly accepted; and 
they returned to the obscurity from which they had by 
accident emerged. 

About six months afterwards, I had the pleasure of 
drawing up the marriage settlements between Clara 
Brandon and Herbert Burford; and a twelvemonth 
after, that of standing sponsor to one of the lustiest 
brats ever sprinkled at a font: none of which delightful 
results, if we are to believe Mr Ferret, would have ever 
been arrived at had not he, at a very critical moment, 
refused to take counsel’s opinion upon the virtues, 
capabilities, and powers contained in the great writ of 
habeas corpus ad subjiciendum. 


GOLD MINES OF SCOTLAND. 


Tue logic of children is sometimes puzzled with the ques- 
tion, hother a pound of feathers or a pound of lead is 
the heavier? ‘ A pound of lead,’ says at once the thought- 
less urchin, who is not destined to o a Locke or a Des- 
cartes. Fallacies of this description perpetually pervade 
the full-grown children of mankind, and in nothing have 
they been better exhibited than in the search for gold. 
The pound worth of gold has been considered so much 
more valuable than the pound worth of anything else, 
that le have contentedly given two, three, and four 
pounds for it. King James VI. expended about L.3000 
sterling—a large sum in his day—in searching for gold 
on Carnwath Moor; but he never obtained more than 
about three ounces—not quite L.12 worth. This was so 
extravagantly ill-paying a concern, even though its re- 
turns were in gold, that the monarch declined to push it 
farther. Perhaps if he had got L.1000 worth of gold for 
his L.3000 worth of labour, the mining operations would 


have been set down as highly prosperous, and of great 
advantage to the community. 
It was at the conclusion of this disagreeable experi- 
ment that the kin be ye urged by a sanguine 


speculator, named en Atkinson, to renew the na- 


tional hunt for the precious metal, and thus ‘to make 
his majesty the richest monarch in Europe—yea, in all 
the world.’ Mr Atkinson, like many other speculators, 
discovered the main weakness of the person to whom he 
addressed his project, and assailed him in that direction 
with great courage and skill. James had been often com- 
pared to King Solomon, and he was accustomed to hear 
the comparison developed in various forms. Atkinson 
made a bold addition to the compliment, by showing that 
he possessed the united virtues of David and of his wise 
son, ‘in respect of the wonderful resemblance which many 
of his majesty’s gracious deeds have with the doings of 
the prophet David and Solomon the wisest.’ Accordingly 
there is a series of parallels between the acts of these two 
kings towards Israel, and the acts of the modern Solomon 
towards his Scottish subjects, which concludes with the 
remark: ‘ Who doth not see that the king’s majesty, the 
prince, and his subjects, do reape as great benefits from 
Almighty God, as did the Israelites by the means of King 
Solomon, or may do in riches, by Scotland ?’* 

From a perusal of Mr Atkinson’s book, one might not 
unaptly adopt the conclusion that gold was a staple pro- 
duce of Scotland—that it had been extracted in great 
abundance—and that, from time to time, it afforded em- 
ployment to a considerable mining population. He speaks 
of Crawford Moor and Friar Moor in Lanarkshire, and 
Wanlock Moor in Dumfriesshire, together with a. small 
vale called Glengaber in Peeblesshire, as the chief auri- 
ferous districts. They form, it may be remarked, pro- 
perly one district, being all of them portions of a moun= 
tainous region in the centre of the south of Scotland, - 
where rocks of the transition series prevail. To this day, 
we believe, the shepherds <a find grains of gold 
in the channels of the streams which water this district. 
A few centuries ago, the imaginations of the people were 
set on fire by the comparatively promising quantities 
which were discovered. Atkinson says, of the places 
which he enumerates, that he had tried them all, and in 
all gold was to be found. ‘ You shall always,’ he says, 
‘find skilful seekers and discoverers thereof dwelling 
near unto these foresaid places for to use the trough or 
skewer, but not very perfect in the briddle, nor any at all 
in the art of extracting. Some of these laborious Scots- 
men know the natural gold perfectly, and too well—I 
mean that gold gotten in valleys, not upon cold places— 
namely, on high mountains and mosses.... The vulgar 
sort of Scotsmen usually sought for it on these moors after 
a great rain, and after the speats [floods] of rain had run 
his course: and this rain, or force of water, brought down 
no other gold than gold which had been removed by the 
force of waves’ flood, and that gold was and is called 
superficial gold to this day.’ He then proceeds to de- 
scribe the operation of the deluge on the crust of the 
globe; and in continuation, says—* And then, even at that 
time, natural gold and silver (which now is found to be 
in combes and valleys) was forced and torn from his dwell- 
ing-place — namely, God’s treasure-house in the earth, 
&c.; and thither even our Scots gold, which is now found 
in stems or in grains and pieces, did d d or was washed 
down. In which valleys, combes, skirts of hills, or cloughs, 
even until this present day, it hath laid.still or not been 
removed, except after a great speat of rain, the force 
whereof doth break and wear the superficies of the earth, 
but not the solid earth; after which the Scots men, and 
women, and children run to seek for it, and do find it 
still, even to this day.’ 

We are not responsible for the distinctness or consist- 
ency of Mr Atkinson’s statements, He appears to have 
been peculiarly liable to the hazy influence which cften 
surrounds the dreams of speculators. In the above ex- 
tracts, he evidently alludes to washings for gold in the 
alluvial matter in the bottoms of valleys and beds of 
rivers, and seems to entertain the idea that there was 
some grand storehouse of the metal to be discovered by 
diligent research in the recesses of the earth. He could 


* The Disceverie and Historie of the Gold Mynes in Scotland. 
By Stephen Atkinson. Written in the year 1619. Printed for the 
Bannatyne Club, 1825. 
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sometimes become eloquent and luxurious in his descrip- 
tions, as speculators are often wont to be. He describes 
the proceedings of his predecessors in gold-finding after 
this eloquent fashion :—One ‘ Cornelius, a lapidary,’ of 
German origin, had approached our gold mines with a 
recommendation from Queen Elizabeth to the king. ‘ And 
then Cornelius went to view the said mountains in Clydes- 
dale and Nydesdale, upon which mountains he got a 
small taste of small gold. This was a whetstone to 
sharpen his knife upon; and this natural gold tasted so 
sweet as the honeycomb in his mouth. And then he con- 
sulted with his friends at Edinburgh, and by his per- 
suasions provoked them to adventure with him, showing 
them at first the natural gold, which he called the tempt- 
able gold, or alluring gold. 1t was in stems, and some 
like unto birds’ eyes and eggs: he compared it unto a 
woman’s eye, which entiseth her lover into her bosom.’ 
Cornelius was not inferior to his class in speculative ex- 
travagance. He found in his golden dreams a solution 
for the question regarding the poor. He saw Scotland 
and England ‘ both oppressed with poor people which beg 
from door to door for want of employment, and no man 
looketh to it.’ But all these people were to find good and 
profitable employment if his projects were adopted. We 
are not accustomed to consider our countrymen inferior 
in energy and enterprise to the Germans. Yet Cornelius 
stated, that if he had been able to show in his own country 
such indications of mineral wealth as he had found in 
Scotland, ‘ then the whole country would confederate, and 
hot rest till young and old that were able be set to work 


- thereat, and to discover this treasure-house from whence 


this gold descended ; and the people, from ten years old 
till ten times ten years old, should work thereat: no 
charges whatsoever should be spared, till mountains and 
mosses were turned into valleys and dales, but this trea- 
sure-house should be discovered.’ 

It appears that Cornelius so far prevailed on the Scots 
to ‘ confederate,’ that they raised a stock of L.5000 Scots, 
equal to about L.416 sterling, and worked the mines 
under royal privileges. Atkinson, whose object it was to 
put these operations in their most favourable light, says 
that eight pounds’ weight of gold was extracted by the 
company, the value being L.450 sterling. ‘ Cornelius,’ 
he says, ‘ had six score men at work in valleys and dales. 
He employed both lads and lasses, idle men and women, 
which before went a-begging. He proffited by theire 
work, and they lived wile contented.’ 

Atkinson tells a story which will be found applied, in 
Scott’s ‘ Tales of a Grandfather,’ to different persons and 
an earlier period. He says that in the days of the Regent 
Morton, a Dutchman, with the very British name of 
Abraham Grey, worked the Scots mines, and made out of 
their gold ‘ a verie faire deep bason,’ which ‘ contained, 
by estimation, within the brims thereof, an English 
gallon of liquor.” He continues: ‘ The same bason was of 
clean, neat, natural gold. Itself was then filled up to 
the brim with coined pieces of gold, called wnicorns ; 
which bason and pieces both were presented unto the 
French king by the said regent, the Earl of Morton, who 
signified upon his honour unto the king, saying, * My 
lord, behold this bason and all that therein is: it is natu- 
ral gold, gotten within this kingdom of Scotland, by a 
Dutchman named Abraham Grey;” and Abraham Grey 
was standing by, and affirmed it upon a solemn oath. 
But he said unto the said king that he thought it did 
engender and increase within the earth, and that he ob- 
served it soe to do by the influence of the heavens.’ It is 
not to conceive how such a meeting could have oc- 

ween the king of France and the Regent Mor- 
ton. Sir Walter Scott makes King James to present the 
vessel filled with gold bonnet-pieces to the French and 
Spanish ambassadors. Mr Atkinson revels in many other 
luxurious descriptions of the Scottish gold-seekers; and 
among others, the efforts of his contemporary, Sir Bevis 
Bulmer, Queen Elizabeth’s Master of the Mint. We need 
not overwhelm our readers with more imens of his 
magniloquence, but content ourselves with the general 
moral to be derived from his book—that those who aeuk 
about the finding of gold, seem always so dazzled with the 


brilliancy of their subject, that sober truth is not to be 
expected from them, and they exaggerate trifles with the 
wild excitement of a mob propagating a rumour. The 
chief district in which these adventurers hunted for the 

recious metal was Wanlock Head. It is now celebrated 
or its lead mines, whence fortunes have been derived; 
but it would appear to have been ransacked by the im- 
poverished gold -seekers for a full century before any 
one condescended to enrich himself by attending to the 
humbler metal. The clergyman of the parish says, in the 
* New Statistical Account’— A mine has been cut a consi- 
derable way into one of the mountains close to the Wan- 
lock Stream, which is supposed to have been cut in search 
of gold. For such as wish to procure a little in a state of 
purity, or for the purpose of being formed into a ring, &c. 
it is still collected by the miners, though not in any great 
quantity. It is generally found at the bottom of the 
glens, of a granular form, disseminated among rocks, and 
mixed with sand and gravel. During the last four years 
two specimens have been found which weighed respec- 
tively ninety and sixty grains.’ The two together would 
be worth about a pound. 


SPORT IN THE PETRIFIED FOREST. 


Most persons who have read anything about Egypt, know 
that in the neighbourhood of Cairo there exists what is 
called the Petrified Forest. Geological travellers gene- 
rally visit the spot in a devout spirit of scientific research. 
They set out with the full determination of filling a cer- 
taim number of pages of their note-books with acute ob- 
servations and ingenious theories: they go forth in a 
rigid spirit of inquiry: above all things, they are on 
their guard against being humbu . From the moment 
they bestride their donkeys’ backs, their countenances 
assume all the severity of philosophical investigation ; 
and it is certainly not their Fault if the world is no wiser 
after all their exertions. 

As a resident in Egypt, I used often to make a trip to 
the Petrified Forest, merely for the sake of enjoying the 
fine bracing air of the hills. On one occasion I remember 
going out with a small party to look for gazelles; and I 
will take the opportunity of describing what is to be seen 
in an account of our day’s proceedings. My companions 
were two Germans and two Englishmen—one established 
in Cairo, the other on a visit from Alexandria. The ex- 
pedition was decided on the previous evening; and our 
Teutonic friends undertook to provide the necessary re- 
freshments. There was great talk of the excellent sport 
to be anticipated, and some difference of opinion arose as 
to the disposal of the various | ry rene we were to bring 
home in proof of our prowess. At length, however, a fair 
division was made among the ladies and gentlemen of 
our acquaintance ; and we separated, all promising to be 


at the rendezvous next morning precisely at half-past | 


six. 
It will be but courteous if I introduce my friends more 
icularly to the reader. In the first place, there was 
r M——, the representative of one of the commercial 
houses of Alexandria, and having some claim to the dig- 
nified appellation of a‘ Gonsol.’ In Europe, the impor- 
tance of this position will scarcely be appreciated, and it 
would be difficult to convey an idea of it without going 
into too ingy details. Suffice it to say, that a flag on 
the roof, and a coat of arms over the door of a house, con- 
vert it into an inviolable sanctuary. The consul, who 
generally exerts completely arbitrary power over the sub- 
jects of the country he represents, is always an influential 
ape with the government ; and if he sometimes fails to 
successful in procuring redress for an injury done to 
any one to whom he desires to afford protection, he always 
obtains the infliction of punishment for an offence. No 
wonder, then, that he is looked upon with a kind of awe, 
and that the Arabs have formed ridiculously exaggerated 
ideas of his importance. My friend M—— would, there- 
fore, have been a valuable companion had there been the 
slightest reason to apprehend insult. As there was not, 
we coveted his society for his own personal merits, which 
were great—for he was a jovial, good-hearted fellow; and 
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oun had never been in England, spoke our language 
itally. 
“The aie thing may be said of my other German friend 
Herr Fist—I mean with reference to his knowledge of 
English—for though he was one of the best-hearted young 
men I have ever met, he was very far from jovial. I can 
still see his calm, melancholy face, and lofty intelligent 
forehead, as if he were before me at this moment. I 
always took pleasure in his company, although I had 
erally to furnish the greater part of the conversation. 
his, you will suggest, may have been no hardship; but 
I can assure you that among talkative people I am re- 
garded as very taciturn. 

Perhaps, however, these details do not interest you. 
Let me, then, hasten to introduce my two English friends, 
who rejoiced in the names of Messrs Fox and Cog. The 
first was rather scientifically inclined, and evidently had 
some sly notions of scientific research in reserve; but 
knowing the temper of his consorts, he kept these hetero- 
dox tendencies as much as possible to himself. He did 
not do, as another friend of mine once did—namely, bring 
out a spare donkey for the purpose of carrying back speci- 
mens of the Petrified Forest, but he quietly chose an 
enormous brute, that looked as if it could have carried 
half a museum in addition to its geological rider. Mr Fox 
was a native of Liverpool ; and though I may be thought 
to speak rather irreverently of his studious tendencies, I 
must freely confess to having drunk more tea and eaten 
more preserves at his hospitable table than at any other 
house in Egypt. His literary tastes and extensive know- 
ledge made him an excellent travelling companion ; but 
wewere compelled on this occasion to remind him more 
than once that we were not travelling, but merely look- 
ing out for gazelles and an appetite. 

Mr Cog was the superintendent of one of the cotton- 
factories of Boulac; and having a rank in the spa 
service, turned out in full Stambouli costume. He was 
one of those long-headed Englishmen who contribute by 
their straightforward manners and energetic character to 
make our country respected in the East, where we cer- 
— are looked upon as a very superior class of beings 
to all other Franks. 

It was past seven—in spite of our industrious inten- 
Gigh-bebes we were all ready to start; but when once 
in the saddle, we rattled away through the Sookhs at a 
fine rate, followed by a troop of donkey-boys and servants 
carrying our guns and ammunition. Two large saddle- 
pags contained our supply of creature comforts ; for we 

resolved to lunch out at the coal-pit, and return 
home to a late dinner. 

I shall say nothing at present of the streets of Cairo, 
although the portion we traversed is rarely visited by 

rofessed tourists, not being set down in the guide-books. 
We wound our way along a variety of little lanes, flanked 
often by half-ruined houses, with a tall minaret leaning 
over here and there in a most terribly insecure way. 
Half the shops were closed, not because it was too early 
—the natives always get up with the sun—but because 
ity had departed. The palmy days of Cairo have 

= ago passed away; and in most of the quarters a 
great proportion of the houses are uninhabited. Many 
of the streets, however, presented a lively aspect ; and 


low quarters of Cairo—to conjure up a single gloomy 
idea, in spite of the hundreds of fresh white tombstones 
that meet the eye on every side, and the crumbling monu- 
ments of ancient kings, near which the path, as we pro- 
ceed, leads us. 

It was a happy holiday, and we were all fully resolved 
to enjoy it. ’s servant led a fine white horse, 
which the master occasionally mounted to take a gallop 
up the slopes of the hills. The rest of us stuck to our 
donkeys, and enlivened the ride by a variety of anec- 
dotes, which succeeded one another with marvellous 
rapidity. We soon reached the rocky pass that leads 
round the base of what is called the Gebel-el-Ahmar, or 
Red Mountain—an immense detached hill of volcanic 
origin—into the valley of the Mokattam range. A few 
minutes took us out of sight of the city of Cairo, and the 
vast ptian plain, that had been developing as we 
ascended; and we found ourselves in the midst of a series 
of barren hills—ay, as barren as though they were a 
thousand miles from the beneficent Nile. To our right 
was a long line of precipices, broken here and there by a 
rugged defile, one of which leads to a little spring that 
pours forth its limpid waters at the foot of a solitary 
tree; to our left a series of sloping hillocks, piled, as it 
were, one above the other, soon closed in the view; behind 
us were the purple peaks of the Red Mountain; and in 
front, as is usual in the Desert, the long flat valley we 
had entered seemed, by an optical illusion, to conclude 
with a vast amphitheatrical sweep. 

When we had jogged about half-way up this valley, 
we were passed by a group of English tourists, riding 
furiously along on horseback, and casting keen glances 
on every side to collect geological facts. In two or three 

inutes they dashed round the corner of the range of 
precipices, and were lost to view. I may mention that 
about half an hour later we caught sight of them scouring 
along a distant valley on their return to Cairo with, as 
we afterwards learned, a very interesting budget of obser- 
vations. Egypt, it appears, is a country in which he who 
runs may read, 

A rugged ravine to the right, at the end of the valley, 
leads to the top of the range of hills. Here the petrified 
wood begins. Two or three trunks of trees, half imbedded 
in the soil, and broken into lengths of five or six feet, 
present themselves at once. The whole ground, too, is 
covered with smaller pieces, not seemingly at all dimi- 
nished in number, despite the industry of specimen col- 
— who are generally content not to go farther than 

is spot. 

As we proceeded, a splendid view of the Valley of the 
Nile, and successively of all the Pyramids from Gizeh 
to Sakkarah, was obtained through the mouth of what is 
called the Valley of the Wanderings, that stretches from 
the village of Toura to the Red Sea. This panoramic 
picture, enveloped in a slight mist, seemed to move 
slowly as we ourselves proceeded across the opening be- 
tween the rugged ranges of Mokattam and Massara, and 
induced us to linger for awhile. But we soon 
descending from the elevation we had obtained, and at 
length came to the proposed field of active exertion. 

he northern side of the Valley of the Wanderings, 
unlike the southern, which is nearly precipitous, sweeps 


some of the market-places were so crowded by v 
customers, that we could scarcely get along. In these 
unaristocratic regions we don’t remark the gorgeous va- 
riety of costume which one is accustomed to think of in 
connection with Eastern life: dingy turbans, threadbare 
tarbooshes, blue shirts, ragged shawls, and naked feet, 
may be enumerated as the a characteristics that 
present themselves: a shabby-genteel Copt, with black 
turban, sombre dress, and inkstand stuck like a pistol 
into his girdle, alone perhaps aspires to the dignity of 
shoes and stockings. 

Escaping from the close streets of the city, we gallop 
with delight through the sombre archway of the Bab-en- 
Nasr into the City of the Tombs. Here the air is pure, 
and the sun is bright; everything conspires to fill the 
mind with joy; and I defy the most obstinate moralist— 
after emerging from the y, cold atmosphere of the 


ds in vast slopes, intersected by little sandy valleys, 
where a few green plants and bushes, kept alive by the 
dews of night, occasionally attract whole troops of gazelles. 
who was a keen sportsman, went forward, slightly stooping, 
ane to the true Bedouin fashion, to look out for te 
game. It is often extremely difficult in the desert, when 
the sun’s rays beat scorchingly on the ground, and dazzle 
the eyes, to distinguish a herd of gazelles. It generally 
happens that you come close upon them, and have your 
attention attracted by seeing them scud along like a flash 
of light. So it happened in this case. M—— was creep- 
ing over a stony swell, and looking far ahead, when half- 

ozen of these beautiful creatures went bounding away 
under his very nose. There—there!’ Where—where ?’ 
‘ Hennak—henneh !’ shouted Franks and Arabs. Bang— 
bang! went the fowling-pieces; but before M—— could 
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self for this experiment, had 


bring his rifle to bear, the frightened gazelles were dis- 
ing over a distant hill. A little cloud of dust 


_ beaten up close alongside of them, showed that he was a 


shot; and the s scolding he gave us for shouting 
at the a true sports- 
man, he took his failure to heart. 

* Better luck next time,’ said we; and on we went, 
cautiously examining every valley before we entered it. 
There were thousands of footprints, and other traces of 
the gazelle; but we got among the rocks and hills again 
without having had an opportunity to pull another 
trigger. 

A shower of rain, discharged by a huge cloud that had 
crept up from the east without our perceiving it, drove 
some of us to shelter; the others found that a bottle of 
Madeira had been broken in the saddle-bags, and drank 
what could be saved, as an internal greatcoat. The sky 
soon cleared up again; and after riding through some 
rough ground, we got down into the great valley, and 
about eleven o’clock reached our destination. 

This was what is called the shaft or coal-pit—one of 
the follies of Mohammed Ali. For the last twenty years 
no subject has occupied his mind more than this, He 
had been told of the immense advantage the possession 
of coal has proved to England, he had made up his mind 
that Egypt should be a manufacturing country, and he 
had resolved that coal should be found in his dominions. 
An immense number of adventurers have made fortunes 
out of the pasha by encouraging this weakness. Every 
year two or three reports are sent in of discoveries of 
coal-beds. He believes them all, orders shafts to be sunk, 
and never gives up until he has spent enormous sums of 
money to no purpose. Some years ago, a European, who 
had been made a bey, presented himself before his high- 
ness with two or three black stones found in the Petrified 
Forest, which he stated to be pure coal. ‘ Peki—peki!’ 
exclaimed the pasha: ‘I have been seeking this precious 
mineral in Kordofan and Sennaar, and I find it within 
three hours of Cairo! Sink a shaft directly! Sink a 
shaft! Let Burmanchan and Mangustar look out! Egypt 
will be the great manufacturing country after all! She 
produces cotton, she produces flax’—— The worthy 
pasha was interrupted by a stubborn, ignorant old Turk, 
who suggested that the black stones should be put into 
a fire, in order to see whether they would burn. The 
pasha looked at the unfortunate sceptic’s beard, as if he 
would have pulled it off; but his good sense predomi- 
nating, he ordered Khosrew Bey, the chief interpreter, 
and several other functionaries, to go to the kitchen, and 
be witnesses of the experiment. The deputation accord- 
ingly went; the stones were put upon the fire; and a 
variety of attempts were made to induce them to ignite; 
but though they got red-hot, they would not burn- 
Solemn faces were made by the courtiers, who knew the 
reception they would meet with if they returned with an 
unfavourable report. Mohammed Ali had got it into his 
head that all Turks are ‘ tors,’ ‘ bulls,’ meaning ‘ asses ;” 
and that they are jealous of all Europeans, and disposed 
to discredit their ideas, He was not wrong in the main ; 
but he pushed the idea too far. After the cook had been 
exhausting his breath by blowing on the stones for half 
an hour, Khosrew Bey, who ran the risk of singeing his 
moustaches in his anxiety, exclaimed, ‘ Wallah! it 
burns! Wallah! it burns!’ ‘ Do not swear, oh Khosrew,’ 
said the cook, wiping the perspiration from his forehead: 
*T am nearly dead, and shall certainly give up the ghost 


before this accursed stone takes fire !’ 


Meanwhile the European, who had not prepared him- 
recovered from his surpri 

and was explaining to the pasha that he did not mean 

to say that the specimens he had presented were real coal, 


_ but that they indicated the presence of coal beneath the 
| surface of the earth. ‘ Why did you not say so before?’ 
| at length cried the pasha. ‘There is poor Khosrew in 
| the kitchen endeavouring to make the stones burn. Call 
| him back, call him back ; it is all a mistake. 


} And you, 
sir, listen to me: go to Baki Bey, get all the men you 
require, and sink a shaft at once. 

‘The works were accordingly begun; and it seems they 


intend to go on until coal is found—even should it prove 
necessary to bore through to the antipodes. Every year 
the shaft is carried down through all sorts of strata some 
hundred feet, and no one ever talks of giving it up, or 
expects to find coal at last. 

Immense mounds of material had been thrown up near 
the shaft. These at first concealed the little house and 
the sheds in which the guardians dwell; and as they 
looked exactly like portions of the desert, it was some 
time before we struck into the right direction after getting 
down into the valley. At length, as I before stated, we 
reached our destination, and alighted. The more lazy 
and hungry went immediately to look for a shady place, 
whilst we—that is to say, myself and the scientific Fox— 
amused ourselves by dropping stones down the shaft, and 
counting the seconds that elapsed before they were heard 
to reach the bottom. I think twelve seconds was about 
the result. We were going to make still further progress 
in the search after useful knowledge, when a cry arose, 
‘Herr Fist is eating all the lunch!’ We accordingly 
rushed to the rescue; and our appetites being good, fell 
to in right good earnest. When the more solid viands 
had disappeared, along with the greater part of the wine, 
we began most industriously sucking oranges, and pro- 
posed to go on a geological excursion up the long slope in 
front of us. Though this was rather infra dig, it was 
resolved upon, and away we sta 

I am almost sorry that I did not choose to describe 
another of 4 visits to the Petrified Forest, where, as I 
have already hinted, my friend A—— took out a spare 
donkey to load with specimens; and on arriving on the 

und, wished aloud he had brought a camel, and no 

oubt in his heart regretted he could not carry away the 
whole forest! How we laughed as, in slowly ascending 
the steep, he collected at every fifty yards a monstrous 

ile of blocks of petrified wood, whith he could scarcely 
ift in both hands, and from which he made up his mind 
with a sigh to select on his return. We had not pro- 
ceeded far, before he had gathered sufficient to build a 
good-sized house. It is true that L— = and I were 
waggiahly inclined, and added a round number of huge 
blocks that had nothing to recommend them but their 
size; but in addition to making these piles, A actu- 
ally carried along with him an enormous carpet-bag, into 
which there was a perfect shower of curious specimens, 
partly approved by his own severe judgment, partly 
thrown in wilfully by us. His greatcoat pockets also 
were made receptacles for all sorts of interesting pebbles 
—black, white, and red—so that he had not proceeded 
above a — of a mile in that broiling sun oes he 
was absolutely compelled to come to a stand-still, weighed 
down by some hundredweight of petrified wood and agates. 
Imagine his indignation, on examining his carpet- 
and his pouches, at finding some prodigious masses o 
puddingstone and common flints. Having hurled these 
away, and rejected also with regret some fragments con- 
taining knots and others with portions of bark, my inde- 
fatigable friend proceeded; but ere long he was again com- 
pelled to sit down exhausted, and pronounce condem- 
nation once more on a large assortment of rubbish. On 
our return towards the shaft there was a long halt at 
every pile, and a regular debate on the value of each 
specimen, I and L—— endeavouring to make up for our 
previous practical jokes by turning ourselves into beasts 
of burthen. At length we reached the halting-place 
laden with stones, to the great astonishment of the Arabs. 
It was found, however, that no donkey could carry for any 
distance all we had collected; and in moody melancholy 
A—— threw away two small trunks of trees which he 
had fondly hoped to be able to transport vid Alexandria 
to Europe ! 

But, as I have said, this was on another occasion. On 
the present, none of us was enthusiastic enough to afford 
much scope for merriment of that kind. M—— would 
rather have seen a troop of gazelles than all the petrified 
forests that ever existed; Cog had often been there before; 
Herr Fist’s curiosity was moderate; Fox certainly ex- 
hibited some interest, but the collection he made was too 
trifling to laugh at. For my own part, during my travels 
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I had a foolish prejudice against bringing away relics and 
specimens, so that I have nothing scarcely but my re- 
miniscences remaining. 

I have no theory on the subject of the Petrified Forest. 
An immense number of trees have evidently been con- 
verted into stone on this spot. Hundreds of trunks, sixty 
or seventy feet long, may be counted from whatever point 

ou choose. It would appear that they were converted 
into stone whilst upstanding, for they are all broken into 
lengths of about five feet, as if in falling down. The 
whole ground is covered with fragments, mingled with 
agates of every description. This district extends far into 
the desert, petrifaction occurring, I believe, throughout 
the whole of the Valley of the Wanderings to the shores 
of the Red Sea. It is not difficult to break the wood; it 

ives a metallic sound; many specimens retain traces of 

ark, which crumbles off like red ochge; numerous knots 
are to be found; and the rings can be distinctly counted. 
We picked up the petrifaction of a fruit exactly of the 
shape of an almond, and of another which bore some re- 
semblance to a date. Many of the trees I believe to have 
been palms, but others were certainly not. 

We got up to the top of a peak covered, or rather com- 
posed of pebbles, and obtained a good view of the series 
of hills and valleys of which this part of the desert con- 
sists. A distant group of gazelles almost induced M—— 
to start off with his gun after them; but we restrained 
him by representing the lateness of the hour. It was 
time, indeed, to be on the move back; so descending 
quicker than we had ascended, we regained the spot 
where we had left our donkeys, gave a piastre or two to 
an old Bedouin, the guardian of the place, and returned 
by a different route—that is to say, down the broad val- 
ley, and round the foot of Mokattam by the Imam. An 
account of the frolics in which we indulged on our ride 
would be beneath the dignity of history. Suffice it to 
say, that having taken a long shot at an old vulture half- 
way up the mountain, we returned to our evening meal, 
the harmony of which was not disturbed by disputes as 
to how we should dispose of the results of our day’s shoot- 
ing. To console themselves, the sportsmen related all the 
wonderful feats they had ever performed, and made up 
their minds to go out a boar-hunting in a very few days. 

* And if I don’t bring back a joint to send to Mrs ——,’ 
exclaimed M——, ‘ I’m a Turk !’ 

‘Allah kerim !’ (God is merciful!’) cried the com- 
pany, smoking their chebouques and shishehs, and puffing 
out volumes of smoke—which being an appropriate con- 
clusion to this learned disquisition, I make my salaam. 


A CHAPTER FOR LADIES. 
MANUFACTURE OF THREAD. 

We are told that the delicate fingers of Ariadne were 
busied in the manufacture of thread; and every school- 
boy can tell us what a service this fair lady rendered 
to Theseus by her industry. But the race of Ariadnes 
is at an end, and toiling steam-giants, with ribs of 
iron, and hands of brass, wood, and steel, are now con- 
cerned in this duty. For the credit of the dexterity of 
this lady’s fingers, it is painful to have to add, that 
not only can the iron monsters turn out a million 
times more work, but can likewise supply threads 
finer than the most gauze-like filaments that ever 
left her hand. How this has been brought about, 
how mighty mechanisms of wonderful construction 
have taken the place formerly occupied by the fingers 
of a feeble woman, will doubtless be interesting to all to 
learn, especially to those who, as Cowper, with a Pope- 
ish affectation, says, ‘ ply the threaded steel,’ and to 
whom the, to us, mysterious words, ‘ darning cotton,’ 
‘ wire thread,’ ‘ Persian thread,’ ‘ sewing cotton, Nos. 90, 
100,’ &c. are well-understood phrases. 

At the corner of a quiet square in Manchester—if 
indeed any square or other place in this mechanical city 
deserves such a title—stands one of the most famous 
of the thread manufactories. Externally it is a tall 
but unpretending rectangular structure, presenting the 
usual factory features, although inferior in size to the 


giant piles of building which meet the eye in all quar- 
ters of the city. Here entrance must be obtained by 
those who would learn the number and nature of the 
processes concerned in the manufacture of sewing cotton. 
But in order to convey a complete account of the thread 
manufacture, commencing with its leaving the ‘ throstle’ 
or the ‘ mule’ engines, it is necessary to begin by enter- 
ing a cotton-mill where the preliminary operations con- 
nected with the manufacture are carried on. It is to be 
borne in mind, therefore, that in addition to the varie- 
ties of thread in use for the needle, there are a number 
of different kinds required by the manufacturers; some 
for making stockings, some for the manufacture of lace, 
some for bobbin-net, &c. And for the preparation of 
all these, some slight variations of the mechanical pro- 
cesses are necessary. 

When the wonderful processes which convert the 
* sliver’ into ‘ yarn’—whether effected by the beautiful 
and complicated mechanism of the mule, or by the 
simpler contrivance of the throstle-spinning engines— 
are at an end, the filament produced is fit indeed for the 
loom, but is not sufficiently strong for other purposes. 
In this state it is called by the term ‘ yarn ;’ ‘ thread,’ 
on the contrary, is a combination of fibres which re- 
quires great tenacity and hardness, and consists of two 
or more yarns closely twisted together. It appears that 
the earlier processes of the thread manufacture were 
introduced into our country from Holland by an en- 
terprising individual resident at Paisley. We read that 
the total annual value of thread produced in Scotland 
so early as the year 1784 was L.220,000. Paisley long 
retained its first honours, and even now shares them 
with its magnificent rival, Manchester. 

Beautiful as is the operation of the mule and throstle 
engines, the yarn they form possesses several characters 
in addition to those of weakness and softness, which unfit 
it for the needle or for the manufacturer of lace, stock- 
ings, &c. In particular, the filament is not smooth, or 
free from knots, and is covered with down or hairy 
fibres. It is therefore necessary to remove such defects ; 
and a method perfectly successful in this object, and of 
the most ingenious and singular character, is now ex- 
tensively adopted. This is the operation called, with 
the usual homeliness of the factory people, the ‘ gassing’ 
process. Probably no previous conjectures would afford 
to the reader’s mind anything like a satisfactory solu- 
tion of the problem, which demands the speedy and 
complete removal of the fine down from the surface of 
the yarn. Nor would the liveliest imagination succeed 
in picturing the extraordinary, and even beautiful, ap- 
pearance of the room in which the process is performed. 
Behold a long apartment, thickly tenanted with low but 
noisy machines, busy with the incessantly-active engine- 


‘tenters,’ whose eyes and hands are ‘here, there, and | 
everywhere, and apparently all at the same time; | 
while the eye is pained by thousands of brilliant jets of | 


gas bedotted over the upper plane of the machines; and 
the ear oppressed with whirring, clicking, and swift- 
revolving sounds. To look at the star-like points of 
flame which rise in thick abundance along the length 
and breadth of the room, one might imagine we were 
in the entrance-hall of some enchanted palace; but to 
look again at countless rollers, bobbins, and spindles for 
ever flying round their heated axes, and to hear the 
grand roll of a thousand mechanical adjustments, im- 
pelled by the distant deep-buried steam-engine, undoes 
the illusion, takes us out of fairy land, and places us in 
our true position in one of the magnificent workshops 
of the age of iron. 

But more in detail. No great degree of mechanical 


knowledge is necessary to render the explanation of «| 


the gassing-engine perfectly comprehensible. It has 
to perform the following distinct actions:—To detect 
and arrest all unevenness or knottiness in the thread, to 
remove all down or hairiness from its surface, and to 
wind it up in a convenient form for future operations. 
The.engine consists of a long frame of about four feet 
in height, partly of iron, partly of wood. 


| 
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Its mechanical arrangements are the same on both sides, 
so that each engine is a double one; that is, both the 
front and the back are supplied with the same apparatus, 
and effect together the same processes. Along the 
middle of the upper surface of the engine runs a sort of 
‘creel’ or shelf, which is fitted with a number of little 
eyelet holes and wire eyes; these are intended for the 
reception of the bobbins of yarn as they come from 
the throstle-engine, or for the ‘cops’ of yarn from the 
mules. It is from off these bobbins or cops that the 
yarn is wound, as it passes on its way through the 
various portions of the machine. These bobbins or 
cops are placed perpendicularly, revolving on their axes 
as the yarn is drawn off them. In front of the machine 
is a long row of what are called ‘driving cylinders ’—that 
is, revolving drums, upon the upper surface or edge of 
which the empty reels rest on which the yarn is to be 
wound after the other processes are completed. These 
empty reels turn round simply because they rest upon 
the revolving surface of the drums, and in so doing wind 
up the yarn from the bobbin or cop, and through the 
other arrangements of the apparatus. This is what we 
might call the ‘ first and last’ of the machine: we shall 
now get a clear glimpse of that which comes between. 
After the yarn leaves the surface of the bobbin or cop, 
it passes by a little peg of glass, along the smooth sur- 
face of which it glides with facility; the intention of 
this peg is to act as a guide to the yarn as it is swiftly 
drawn forwards through the apparatus. It then enters 
a little slit in an upright bar of steel, which is called 
the ‘cleaner,’ from the fact, that it is so small as in- 
stantly to detect the presence of a knot or other uneven- 
ness in the yarn, let it pass never so quickly. ‘To this, 
however, we shall immediately return. It then passes 
underneath a small roller or pulley, through the middle 
of a flame of gas, over a second roller, across a hori- 
zontal glass bar in front of the machine, through a 
little wire eye, which guides it finally into the horizon- 
tally-revolving reel driven by the cylinders, of which 
we have spoken above. The gassing process is thus 
completed, and it is seen essentially to consist simply 
in sending the delicate thread through a flame of gas, 
by means of which the easily-combustible down on the 
surface of the yarn is removed in the most complete 
manner. If any fair reader will take a thread of the 
cotton in use for darning stockings, and will pass it 
swiftly through the flame of a wax taper, it will be 
found that the cotton has lost all its downy covering, 
and resembles in some respects ordinary sewing cotton. 

The rapidity with which the yarn is drawn through 
the flame is the cause that it does not take fire; and 
the finer the yarn, the more rapid must be the revo- 
lution of the machinery, so as to effect its passage 
through the fire in safety. The least alteration in the 
speed of the machinery would cause every thread. to 
take light and burn, so also would any temporary de- 
rangement, unless specially provided against. Such a 
derangement, strange to say, it is one of the chief 
beauties and excellencies of this apparatus to effect, 
while avoiding the otherwise inevitable result. To 
observe this, we must return to the ‘cleaner’ contriv- 
ance. This was described as simply a minute slit in 
a small upright steel bar. The lower part of this bar 
is connected with some of the cleverest apparatus of a 
simple kind with which we are acquainted. The bar 
moves backwards and forwards by means of a pivot in 
its centre; in the upper arm is the cleaner slit; in the 
lower, a little notch, which hooks on and off to another 
lever connected with some mechanism, and placed in 
the horizontal position. This second horizontal lever 
effects the movement of several parts in the machine : 
it is able to lift up the winding-reel from off the driv- 
ing cylinder, and so as with an animate hand stop its 
revolutions, and consequently the winding off of the 
thread. Here, then, is an instant and imminent source 
of danger to the thread, whose frail substance lies in the 
embrace of a small but intensely hot volume of flame. 
But mechanical wisdom foresaw the peril; and the same 


movement which lifts up the reel from the cylinder 
strikes aside the swivel-jointed gas-pipe, and turns away 
the flame, leaving the thread stationary, yet uninjured! 
The mode of action is this:—Suppose a knot in the 
yarn to approach the cleaner slit of the upright lever ; 
as the yarn is dragged rapidly forwards, this knot passes 
through the slit, but in so doing, communicates, as will 
be readily conceived, a slight jerk to the lever; this 
has the elfect of disengaging its lower arm from the pin 
at the extremity of the horizontal lever, and the latter 
then immediately springs up, strikes to one side the 
little gas-pipe, and lifting up the winding-reel, stops 
the whole process as regards this individual thread, 
until the sharp eyes of the tenter catch the signal. She 
hastens forward, removes the inequality in the thread, 
depresses the horizontal lever until it is again hooked 
by the notch of the other, when all things resume their 
accustomed course, and the career of the yarn through 
the flame continues as’ before. Can anything more 
admirably automatic, and by means so uncommonly 
simple, be conceived? In order to insure the equal 
distribution of the yarn over the surface of the winding- 
bobbin or reel, there is an odd contrivance called a 
‘heart-wheel.’ It is, in truth, a wheel of the exact shape 
of the heart; that is, such a heart as we see depicted on 
those elegancies of epistolary intercourse—the flower- 
crowned Valentines. The flat edge of this wheel presses 
against a movable frame, and as it revolves, pushes it 
before it, the returning motion of the frame being 
effected by the means of a weight and pulley. Into 
the edge of this frame the little wire-guides are in- 
serted; and thus, as the frame moves to and fro, the 
stream of yarn is directed over the surface of the bobbin, 
so as to insure its perfectly equal distribution. The 
rate at which these bobbins revolve,is from two to three 
thousand times a minute! In order to accommodate the 
rate of revolution in the machine to the nature of the 
yarn to be ‘ gassed,’ cog-wheels of various numbers are 
fitted to it, by means of which, in a few minutes, the 
desired alteration may be effected. Over the jets of 
flame a little chimney of sheet-iron is suspended, which 
has the effect of preventing the disturbing influences of 
cross currents of air, &c. Altogether, these machines 
deserve an attentive study, as well for their efficiency 
as for their elegance, for their ingenuity as for their 
simplicity. 

The next process is, reeling off the yarn into hanks, 
In the mill visited by the writer, this was carried on in 
a low room of great length running by the side of the 
factory, and a very interesting and pretty scene it pre- 
sented when seen from the open doors. The reeling- 


engines, arranged in two parallel rows, formed the long | 


lines of the perspective, and by their curious ever- 


whirling reels added a peculiar degree and kind of if 


animation to the whole. Looking at one indivi- 
dually, it is found to be of a far less complicated or 
formidable character than the generality of the ma- 
chines employed in the cotton processes. On the one 
side of the frame are arranged the bobbins from the 
gassing-engine ; and on a higher level, the long hori- 
zontal frame called the reel. 
construction: it consists of six long horizontal pieces 
of wood, arranged about a central axis by six wooden 
arms. ‘The objects contemplated in its construction 
are, to wind off from the bobbins on the other side 
of the frame the singed yarn into hanks or lengths, 
and to admit of these being readily removed when the 
required length is wound on them. ‘This reel is made 
to revolve on its horizontal axis by a pulley and strap, 
which are in connection with the driving gear of the 
mill. In thus turning it winds off the yarn from the 
bobbin, and this with great rapidity, as may be con- 
jectured from the fact, that at each revolution a yard 
and a-half of yarn is wound on to the surface of the 
reel. The distribution of the yarn on this surface is 
effected by a contrivance analogous to the one previ- 
ously described, an eccentric wheel directing the threads 
to and fro by causing motion of that kind to a frame 


This reel is of very simple | 
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over which the yarns pass. When the reel has per- 
formed exactly eighty revolutions, it strikes a check, 
which informs the attendant that 120 yards of yarn 
have been wound upon it. This takes place seven 
times, and the entire length of the hank, 840 yards, has 
then been wound upon the reel ; that is, a little less than 
a half mile. The machine is now stopped by shifting 
the strap on to the loose pulley, and the tenter pro- 
| ceeds to remove the gathered hanks. In order to do 
this, a peculiar contrivance is had recourse to in the 
formation of one of the radii, or arms of the reel. It is 
made with a double hinge, so that it and the long piece 
of wood it supports can, upon occasion required, be bent 
in. The effect of this is to set all the hanks loose, which 
before were so tightly wound, as to resist any effort to 
slip them off; and tying each separately, she takes 
them into her hand between the thumb and finger, and 
slides them up to one end of the reel, which is now 
lifted up out of its bearings, and the hanks are slipped 
off. The hinged arm is then bent back to its former 
position, the ends of the yarns attached to it, and the 
_ whole set in moticn again, while the collected hanks are 
conveyed to the Bundle Press-Room. 

There are few circumstances which impress the mind 
of a visitor to this emporium of machinery more than 
the indications of ingenuity which appear in the most 
trifling processes. Few persons would imagine, for 
example, that the yarn would require the assistance of 
| machinery in order to make it up into bundles or 
| parcels; yet so it is, and the ‘bundle press,’ though a 
| simple, is a most powerful and clever invention. In 


* the mill visited by the writer were a number of these 


machines arranged in a distinct apartment. They con- 
sist of a sort of metal box, placed at the top of a frame. 
A kind of square piston of metal rises and falls in this 
| box by means of a couple of iron rods or arms, con- 
nected to a wheel, which a ratchet and catch prevent 
from revolving back after it has been forced forwards. 
The sides of the box are formed of bars of metal, which 
leave interstices between them, through which the 
string for tying the yarn is put; and the top, in like 
manner, consists of five or six flat bars, which hook 
over the side bars, and thus resist the pressure of the 
yarn upwards when the piston is made to rise. The 
bundle-presser now takes a certain weight of yarn, 
generally from five to ten pounds, gives to each hank a 
twist or two, and lays them smoothly in the box, at the 
bottom of which he has previously laid several pieces of 
twine for tying it up with. He then, by means of a 
handle, turns round the wheel, causing the arms to push 
up the piston, and consequently to squeeze the bundle 
of yarn lying on it very tightly against the top and 
sides of the box. After he has exerted the requisite 
amount of pressure, the ratchet-and-catch contrivance 
vents the wheel from returning, and the presser, at 
1is convenience, ties up the bundle in three or four 
different places, cuts off the ends of the string, strikes 
up the catch, and lifts his bundle out of the press to 
make room for another. The degree of compactness 
and hardness communicated by this process to the 
_ otherwise soft mass is very striking. The yarn is now 
_ sent off to the lace, stocking, or thread manufacturers, 
in the gray condition. ; 

After undergoing the various processes of cleaning 
and bleaching, which do not essentially differ from 
those described in a former article, and also, when ne- 
_ cessary, of dyeing, the yarn is fit for making sewing 
| cotton. If the reader will take a small piece of cotton 
| from the reel, and untwist it, it will generally be found 
| to contain three distinct yarns of various degrees of 
| fineness, according to the ‘number’ marked on the little 
_ disk of glazed paper placed over the top of the reel. 
The lower the number, the larger the diameter of the 
| thread. Thus one now before us, a No. 12, is the thick- 
ness of four or five hairs combined, while No. 100 is 
but a little thicker than a single hair; yet in both cases 
there is the same number of yarns. Now the machine 
by which sewing cotton is manufactured is one by 


which this trebling process is effected, with the addi- 
tion of the requisite amount of twist to combine the 
three into one thread. The apartment in which this 
process is carried on is a very busy and a particularly 
noisy one, and is crammed with whirling mechanisms 
until there is scarcely room to move. The aspect of 
the whole is confusing in the extreme, but an indi- 
vidual engine will be readily comprehended. There 
is, as usual, the proper form and height of framework, 
in the centre of the upper plane of which is the shelf 
for holding the bobbins, off which the separate yarns 
are being wound. Along the front is a row of twirling 
spindles, which twist and wind up the thread; and 
between there is a little simple apparatus, the inten- 
tion of which will be best understood by the follow- 
ing description:—The yarns, after leaving the bob- 
bins, are drawn downwards into a little trough, which 
contains a weak solution of starch in water, or some- | 
times water only; this is found to facilitate the twist- — 
ing process, and also to communicate a peculiar gloss | 
to the surface of the sewing cotton, or, as we shall 
henceforth call it, ‘thread.’* They pass under a little 
horizontal grooved glass rod, placed under water in the 
trough; they then rise, pass between a pair of rollers, 
the lower of which is iron, the upper wood, covered 
with flannel, to absorb any superfluous moisture from | 
the thread, then over a smooth horizontal wire placed 
in front of the machine, through a wire eye, and then, 
by the contrivance known as the bobbin-and-flyer, it is 
both twisted and wound up. The adjustments which 
effect these latter operations have been so fully described 
in a former paper, that it is merely necessary to state 
that they are in almost every respect the same as those © 
of the throstle spinning-engine. ‘To each inch of | 
thread there is a certain amount of twist, which is not, _ 
as might have been supposed, a matter of chance, but | 
is made the subject of rigid calculation; and by means | 
of different-sized cog-wheels and pinions this is very 

readily adjusted. The contrivance of the heart-wheel 
is here again called into requisition, to direct the even 
distribution of the thread over the whirling bobbin. 
We are unable to state the philosophical reason, and it 
may perhaps be questioned whether such a reason exists, 
why the direction in which the three yarns are twisted 
into one cord or thread is just the opposite to that in 
which the yarns themselves were twisted when they 
were made. One would have supposed this was an un- 
wise step, but the practical result is not apparently 
affected by it. ‘Thread fit for the lady’s needle is thus 
completed, and assumes its characteristic smoothness 
and tenacity of fibre. We may be perhaps asked, where 


lies the difference between the various kinds of thread | 


used by ladies? The finer and softer kinds are made | 
from yarn produced by the mule-engines, the harder _ 
from that formed by the throstle. Might we venture _ 
again to name the cotton for stocking darning?—it is 
prepared, we believe, without gassing, thus retaining its 
woolliness of aspect, and also receives but a very small 
amount of twist. 

But the thread has yet to be transferred to those neat 
wooden reels which form the most conspicuous orna- 
ments of the well-filled work-box. To see this, we must 
ascend to an upper storey, the workers in which are ex- | 
clusively females. There is much exercise of ingenuity _ 
yet to be seen before we have quite done with sewing _ 
cotton. It is sold principally, as our fair readers best | 
know, in the form of reels, and of little balls, sixteen or 
so to the ounce. How the latter were formed was long a 
source of the deepest perplexity to ourselves, nor could 
any light be thrown upon the matter by any books 
treating on the cotton manufactures. In five minutes the 
difficulty was solved. At alow bench a woman sits, by 
whose side is a brown paper-bag full of these same little 
balls. Before her is a little brass horizontal spindle, of 
somewhat conical form, revolving at a very rapid rate, 


* In strictness, the word ‘thread’ applies to the filament 
formed out of the fibres of flax, not cotton. 
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and by her side is a little shelf, on which the bobbin 
rests from which the thread is to be wound off. Con- 
nected with this simple mechanism is a little horizontal 
axis, also in rapid revolution, the free end of which is 
_ cut into an endless screw. The winder now takes hold 
of a sort of handle, one end of which has a slit which 
| guides the thread, while the other is cut into teeth 
which exactly fall into those of the screw. This handle 
_ moves up or down, so as to bring these teeth in or out 
of connection with the revolving endless screw; it is 
, also so arranged as to have a free movement from side 
| to side. Taking now the end of the thread between 
_ her fingers, she applies it to the surface of the revolving 
| brass cone, which instantly begins to wind it up; at 
| the same time keeping the guide-bar, or handle, in her 
other hand, she alternately raises or depresses it, bring- 
ing its teeth into connection with the screw; and it is 
' thus carried by the revolutions of the screw to and fro, 
_ in so doing carrying the thread with it, and thus causing 
| it to be wound up into a sort of spirally-formed ball. 
! 
| 


As soon as the woman considers a sufficient amount 
wound up, by a motion of her foot she stops the revolu- 
tions of the cone, swiftly slips off the accumulated ball 
of thread, cuts the end off, pushes it inside, and taking 
up a little disk of paper ready gummed, and labelled 
with the number and maker’s name, she applies it over 
the hole at one end of the ball, and tosses it finished 
into her bag. Long practice enables her to form these 
balls with the utmost nicety to weigh just thirty grains 
or half a drachm each. As, however, she sometimes fails, 
and is paid only for perfect work, she keeps her judg- 
ment accurate by weighing an ounce of them—that is, 
sixteen—every now and then. One of these persons 
assured us that she could make twenty pounds, if we 
recollect rightly, of such balls, of thirty grains each, in 
a ‘factory’ day, which would make upwards of five 
thousand balls in the day! It is possible this statement 
may be slightly in excess, and it is therefore left open 
to correction. 

The process of winding on reels is very similar. The 
reel is placed on a revolving axis of brass, which passes 
through its centre ; the thread is conducted on to it by 
a precisely similar contrivance to the one above de- 
scribed, being thus made to assume that beautifully- 
regular evenness of ‘lay’ which must often have excited 
admiration and surprise. When the reel is full, its 
| revolutions are stopped, the thread cut, and the end is 
slipped into a little notch made with a pocket-knife in 
the edge of the reel; the maker’s name and the number 
is then pasted on, and it is complete. 

Our visit to the thread-factory was now concluded. 
In passing through the packing-room, piles upon 
piles of boxes for exportation and home consumption 
met our view; the former lined with pitch and sawdust 
and prepared brown paper inside, to resist the destruc- 
tive effects of the sea or of insects. On the whole, this 
factory, giving occupation to some hundreds of opera- 
tives, a large number of them females, affords us a 
good illustration of the amount of labour and capital 
concerned in the production of even the most trifling 
article in our domestic economy, when that can be pro- 
secuted by a combination of large mechanical means. 


THE PEASANTS’ PRINCE. 
Let us transport ourselves for a moment into the im- 


perial palace at Vienna, and become invisible spectators 
of a very animated scene that took place within its 
walls about thirty years ago. It was in the emperor's 
cabinet. Francis of Austria was there, surrounded by 
his ministers. Every eye was fixed upon two men, who 
were engaged in an earnest, and almost angry discussion. 
From the purport of their conversation, it might easily 
be gathered that they were keenly opposed to each 
other in the great questions of the day, and that each 
of them contended for pre-eminence in the council and 
in the political guidance of Austrian affairs. 
them was already advanced in years: his courtly dress 


One of 


could not impart grace to his spare and shrivelled form; _ 


and whilst engaged in an obstinate defence of absolute 
monarchical authority, the icy and impassable expression 
of his features remained unchanged. The only symptom 
of emotion he betrayed was a frequent and almost invo- 
luntary application of his fingers to a costly gold snuff- 
box, while he was expressing sternly his resolution to 
destroy, everywhere within the limits of Austrian do- 
minion, those seeds of liberty which had been scattered 
by the arms of France upon German soil. The other, 
young, ardent, generous—representing by his energy, 
his instincts, his affections, and his principles, as well 
as by the frank and manly expression of his coun- 
tenance, and the mingled cordiality and independence 
of his manners, the newly-awakened aspirations after 
liberty of the Austrian youth—earnestly strove to win 
over the Gothic court into the path of constitutional 
freedom. The first was the Prince de Metternich; the 
other was a member of the imperial family, whom we 
shall name by and by, and who at that time filled the 
office of Director-General of the Fortifications. 

Metternich carried his point, and the prince imme- 
diately quitted Vienna. A few days afterwards were 
assembled, upon one of the Tyrolean mountains, a large 
body of huntsmen, who were exercising themselves with 
the crossbow and the carbine. Damasquined guns, 
leathern game-pouches, sheep decked out with foliage, 
flowers, and ribbons—such were the prizes prepared for 
the most skilful and intrepid bowmen. Many an aged 
chasseur encouraged the younger ones by reciting their 
own early exploits. The women and maidens of the 
district incited their husbands, their brothers, their 
lovers, by earnest smiles and hearty clapping of their 
hands. 

A stranger advances into the arpna; his bearing is 
graceful and noble; he wears the popular costume, and 
carries a crossbow and a gun. With a sure eye and a 
steady hand he takes his aim, and carries off most of 
the prizes. Guns, pouches, sheep, nosegays, ribbons— 
all fall to his lot. He distributes the former among the 
poorest of the huntsmen, and divides the gayer part of 
the spoil among the maidens who were present; after 
which he is borne along as victor by the peasants, and 
required to tell his name. This name is repeated by 
the crowd with such joyous and boisterous acclamations, 
that they re-echo far and wide through the lofty fast- 
nesses of the Tyrol. 
proscribed rival of Metternich. 

His popularity became so great, that the court grew 
alarmed at it, and banished him to a more distant place 
of exile. The prince took refuge in Upper Styria, where 
for many long years he pursued the same rude and pri- 
mitive course of life as the mountaineers. He ate and 
drank with them, spake their language, sang their songs, 
killed the chamois at their head, listened to their com- 
plaints, and relieved their misery. He taught them 
to manure their fields, to double their harvests, to im- 
prove their flocks, and to sell them at the best markets. 
He revealed to them the value of many plants and shrubs, 
which hitherto they had left unnoticed in their woods and 
meadows. For their sakes he made himself practically 
acquainted with all that concerns a country life, so that 
he became one of the first botanists and agriculturists 
in Europe. His scientific discoveries were spoken of 
in the Academies of Vienna, Berlin, Paris, and London; 
while his unfailing skill as a marksman brought down 
the chamois at a distance of two hundred feet in the 
deepest gorges of the Alps. For above and beyond all 
other attainments, he gloried in being a huntsman; and 
he slept upon the snow, wrapped up in his cloak, as 
soundly as if he were lying beneath a coverlet of down, 
overhung by the damask draperies of a royal couch. 
His popularity became still greater in Styria than it 
had been in the Tyrol; and at last he was regarded as 
the idol of the whole people throughout Germany. For- 
tunately for Metternich and the emperor, he had re- 
nounced politics; for if he had not respected the throne, 
he might easily have overwhelmed both him and his 
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minister at the head of a million of peasants, who would 
readily have placed themselves under his command, and 
obeyed his orders, whatever they might have been. 

An adventure of a singular kind, which occurred about 
this time, contributed to make this remarkable man a 
still fonder object of idolatry to the Styrian race. It 
was a bright warm morning in the month of August. 
At the open window of a country posthouse, situated 
near the base of the mountains, there sat an old man 
and a young girl, who were talking quietly together. 
The maiden was a comely daughter of the Alpine val- 
leys, with long brown hair tinged with a golden hue; 
her large eyes gentle, and yet animated in their expres- 
sion; her countenance beaming with health and cheer- 
fulness; her tall full form set off by a close black 
spencer. Her companion was the aged master of the 
establishment. In other days he had been a bold and 
skilful horseman, but was now confined by old age and 
the gout to the corner of the stove, and was at this mo- 
ment warming his white hairs in the sunshine, while 
he watched his granddaughter’s busy fingers as they 
stitched a postilion’s jacket, which she seemed in haste 
to finish, They were alone in the house, and there 
was but a single stable-boy left to take care of the 
horses. Every other creature belonging to the house- 
hold—husband and wife, brothers, servants—all were at 
work some way off, cutting the ripe corn and gathering 
it into sheaves. Suddenly a caléche with four horses 
approaches, and draws up in front of the posthouse. 

*The prince!’ cries out the old man, who has quickly 
recognised the illustrious exile, ‘The prince! and 
there is not a single postilion at home! In the name 
of all the saints what shall I do?’ 

Meanwhile the traveller, expressing his desire to 
povont as quickly as possible, calls for four horses and 
a guide. 

* The horses are there,’ muttered the old man; ‘ but 
as for the guide, that is another question. That stupid 
lout Michael knows no more how to manage four horses 
than to command a regiment of hussars !’ 

‘The young girl, on seeing her grandfather’s perplexity, 
seemed to reflect for a moment, coloured up, and then 
darted out of the room. 

The royal huntsman becomes impatient; and the 
old man curses his gout and his advanced age, which 
fasten him to his chair, when he would fain fly in the 
service of so noble and beloved a prince. 

At length a postilion appears, whip in hand, booted 
and spurred, and looking quite dapper in a new scarlet 
uniform. The horses are quickly harnessed ; the posti- 
lion leaps into his saddle, and instantly sets off at a full 
gallop. 

The prince is pleased at the rapid pace of the horses 
and the skill of the young postilion. At the end of the 
stage he desires the youth to come and speak to him— 
is struck by his gentle manners, his charming counte- 
nance, his sweet voice—observes him blushing—and 
recognises in him a woman! 

* Who art thou, then?’ inquired he with a surprise 
mingled with deep interest. 

‘1 am the daughter of the master of the posthouse,’ 
replied the young girl, quite disconcerted at being thus 
discovered. ‘ Your royal highness could not wait ; so,’ 
continued she, her colour heightening as she spoke— 
* 80 I dressed myself like a postboy, and have done my 


* Thou hast done very well indeed, my child, rejoined 
the prince in that tone of kindly benevolence which 
endeared him so much to the people— thou hast done 
very well; and I thank thee for thy gracious mode of 
serving me. Thou must accept this,’ added he, while 
holding out a small purse with some gold pieces in it, 
* as a proof of my gratitude.’ 

The maiden looked irresolute for a moment; then 
opening the purse, she withdrew a small gold coin, and 
kissing it fervently, placed the remainder in the prince’s 


my refusing to take any more. I have served you with 
the duteous love which every Styrian woman bears to 
you, but not for the sake of a reward.’ 

The prince looked surprised at this courageous and 
noble-minded young girl, and each moment her fine 
intelligent countenance grew more attractive in his 
eyes. He detained her some minutes in conversation ; 
and just as she was about to lead away the horses, he 
said to her with an air of gallantry, ‘ Come, my child, 
it would be a pity for us to part so soon. I will return 
back with you; but some one else shall guide the horses, 
and you shall bear me company in my carriage.’ 

The young girl blushed far deeper than before ; but 
this time it was with an air of offended dignity, and she 
replied in a resolute tone, ‘ Each one in his own place, 
may it please your highness ; thus it is that kings and 
shepherdesses preserve their honour.’ 

On hearing these words, the passing fancy of the 
traveller changed into a passion full of respect and 
esteem. 

* Your fair fame is as dear to me as my own,’ said 
he; ‘and it depends on you alone whether they shall 
for ever‘be united in one. You made yourself a man to 
serve me, and I will make you my wife to love you. 
Say, shall it not be so?’ 

The astonishment of the young girl may readily be 
conceived; but she did not appear disconcerted, and 
after a moment’s consideration, replied with perfect 
simplicity, ‘If you can obtain the emperor’s consent 
and my father’s, you shall have mine also, sir.’ 

An hour afterwards, the prince and his postilion en- 
tered the wayside inn, and he formally demanded of the 
postmaster his daughter’s hand. There was very little 
difficulty in obtaining Ais consent. With the emperor 
it was quite another matter. 

It was affirmed at the court of Vienna that the august 
chasseur was mad, and that he ought to be treated as 
such. His highway romance became the theme of 
mockery and ridicule; but he took care to prove that 
he was perfectly in his senses. And lest he should 
prove the strength and the power of his will also, the 
emperor of Austria most reluctantly subscribed to the 
union of his race with that of a Styrian peasant. 

And so the marriage was celebrated, to the great 
scandal of the court, and to the unbounded joy of the 
people of the mountains. From that day forward the 
prince was worshipped by the nation, and scoffed at by 
the imperial family. 

A celebrated painter having taken his likeness in the 
costume of a Styrian huntsman, and had it engraved, 
the sale of these portraits was prohibited under rigorous 
penalties; and yet every honest mountaineer contrived 
to have a copy of it, which was invariably placed be- 
tween his gun and his crossbow, as being two of his 
choicest household treasures. Even in the public places 
of Vienna, and on the very boards of the theatre, the 
dress and the habits of the ‘ royal adventurer’ were 
represented for the amusement of the courtiers. 

All this went on until the revolutionary outburst of 
the last year. Most fearful was the upheaving of the 
political earthquake in Austria. The old empire tottered 
to its base; Metternich fell and fled; the emperor quitted 
Vienna ; Italy revolted ; the provinces detached them- 
selves from the capital; Germany seemed threatened 
with a total dismemberment. It was then that a federal 
Diet formed itself at Frankfort, with the view of unit- 
ing Germany under one directing central government. 
This Diet created a vicar-general of the empire, to whom 
it confided the supreme and central power in the name 
of the confederation; and it chose for this sovereign 
office the most popular prince of Germany—he who 
had been proscribed by Metternich and the emperor; 
the huntsman of the Tyrolean and Styrian mountains ; 
the husband of the postmaster’s daughter; in a word, 
the Archduke John; he who, at the age of twenty- 
seven, had been the conqueror of Napoleon and the 


hand, saying, ‘ This piece shall always be precious to 
me; but your royal highness must not be displeased at 


deliverer of Tyrol; who, as a German, at the grand 
Cologne festival in 1842, had given this memorable 
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toast, ‘ No more Prussia! no more Austria! but a strong 
and united Germany!’ The Archduke John did not 
shrink from the arduous office assigned to him. 
He quitted his country dwelling, and laid aside his 
hunter’s garb, his crossbow, and his gun. He raised 
the tricoloured standard of Germanic unity, and en- 
tered Frankfort in triumph, with his beloved com- 
panion, the daughter of the mountains, at his side— 
she who had known so well how to preserve the true 
dignity of a woman in her humble life, and who con- 
sequently was not dazzled by the almost imperial splen- 
dour of her present position. It lies not within our 
scope to discuss the political wisdom of the mission with 
which the archduke was charged by his countrymen: 
ours is a humbler task—that of portraying the romance 
of domestic life in one of the proudest and most ancient 
— in Europe. ‘This being accomplished, we have 
one. 


THE PRAYING INSECTS. 


*ImactNaTion itself,’ says Dr Shaw, ‘can scarcely con- 
ceive shapes more strange than those exhibited by some 
particular species of mantes,’ or praying insects; and 
this peculiarity of form has procured them a name and 
reputation which is, we fear, sadly belied by their fero- 
cious and pugnacious habits. The anterior feet, which 
are very large, and furnished with a claw, are frequently 
extended in a manner which induced the ancients to 
believe that the insect possessed the power of divining 
or foreshowing events: hence, according to some, arose 
the generic name of mantis, which signifies diviner; but 
Griffith, in his supplementary additions to Cuvier’s 
‘ Animal Kingdom,’ derives it from a Greek word, which 
is employed in one of the Idylls of Theocritus to ‘ de- 
signate a thin young girl, with slender elongated arms ;’ 
certainly not a flattering comparison for the maiden of 
whom the poet sang; for the mantes (properly so called) 
are a most unsightly race, with long lean bodies, fero- 
cious countenances, and shapeless wiry limbs. 

They are seldom seen beneath a northern sky, but de- 
light to dwell in the regions of the sun; the most north- 
ern latitude in which they abound is, we believe, in the 
bright plains of Languedoc and the fair Provence, where 
the M. religiosa obtains the names of devin, prega-dieu, 
préche-dieu, or prie-dieu, from the power which they 
possess of raising the long corslet in such a way as to 
form a right angle with the abdomen, and of folding the 
arms, if we may so call them, across the breast,-as if in 
the act of prayer. Every land appears to regard them 
with the same feelings: the Turk deems that they are 
under the especial protection of Allah; the Hottentot, 
though he does not, as has been asserted, worship them, 
yet pays them the highest veneration, draws augurs of 
good from their flight, and holds the person on whom 
they may chance to alight as pre-eminent in sanctity, 
and as the avowed favourite of Heaven ; and the Hindoo 
displays*the same reverential consideration of their 
movements and flights. Whether the inhabitants of 
China also deem them sacred we know not, but certain 
it is that these ‘ Celestials’ so far descend to earthly 
things as to amuse themselves with the spectacle of 
mantis-fights, for which purpose they are kept sepa- 
rately and carefully in small bamboo cages, and re- 
tailed by the Chinese boys, who regularly deal in them 
as a marketable commodity. When put together, these 
insects, with the most extraordinary gestures, com- 
mence a battle, in which the weaker soon falls a victim 
to his fellow, who, after a few preliminary movements 
of exultation, devours the body of his fallen foe. Roésel, 
who paid great attention to this singular tribe, observes 
that ‘their mancuvres very much resemble those of 
hussars fighting with sabres ; and sometimes one cleaves 
the other through at a single stroke, and severs the 
head from the body.’ He also affirms that he has fre- 


queptly seen the young mantes, when ‘ newly disclosed, 
. 


attack each other with fury, raising their corslet in the 
air, and holding their two anterior feet joined and ready 
for combat, as if already longing to 


Meet in mortal shock.”’* 


We understand that one of the amusements with which 
our countrymen in British India endeavour to wile away 
the long hours of heat and languor, is that of placing 
an unhappy mantis on a table, and fighting it with a 
straw, for the purpose of witnessing the caricatured 
boxing attitudes into which it throws itself—an amuse- 
thent which probably affords more mirth to the ‘man 
of straw’ than to the poor mantis whom he is irritat- 
ing. 

With regard to the cannibal propensities and mur- 
derous disposition towards its own species exhibited by 
the mantis, we imagine that such are only seen when 
in a state of captivity; and moreover, that similar 
instances of misplaced revenge for injuries inflicted by 
man, may be met with in various animals which are, 
when at liberty, perfectly peaceful and kindly. We 
remember on one occasion seeing a trap in which four 
mice had been caught alive in one night, but when 
morning dawned, the three weakest lay dead, and 
partly devoured; whilst the wretched survivor, who 
could not have been impelled by hunger, alternately 
endeavoured to effect his escape, and attacked, as if in 
desperation, the lifeless bodies of his companions. 

When watching for its prey, which principally con- 
sists of various kinds of flies, the mantis assumes its 
sitting posture, and patiently waits, with folded arms, 
as before described, until the unconscious fly comes 
within reach, when, with sudden spring, it seizes the 
long-wished-for morsel, and conveys it to its mouth, 
using the pincer-like claw in the manner of a hand. 
But should an ant approach, the mantis, which, like all 
other quarrelsome natures, is a sad coward, flies away 
in great haste, and with evident signs of consternation. 

The genus mantis is subdivided into four distinct 
species—namely, mantis, spectrum, phasma, and phyllium. 
Of these the true mantis appears to be the most blood- 
thirsty, yet at the same time the most venerated for its 
supposed sanctity. The spectrum, as well as the phyllia, 
live on vegetable substances: the inhabitants of the 
Seychelles islands rear the former as an object of com- 
mercial speculation, selliog them to collectors of natu- 
ral curiosities. 

The phyllia are sometimes appropriately called ‘ walk- 
ing leaves;’ for not only do the wings resemble leaves in 
colour and form, but also in apparent texture and dis- 
position of the nervures; whilst the legs are winged, or 
finned, as it were, with parts which may be perfectly 
imitated by tearing away the tissue of a laurel leaf with 
the fingers in such a manner as to leave irregular por- 
tions attached to the larger veins. It is said to be ex- 
tremely difficult for the most practised eye to detect 
these phyllia when at rest on the bough of a laurel or 
orange. 

The phasma, again, closely resembles the stalk or 
branch of atree. We speak from experience, well remem- 
bering the laugh which turned against us when, after 
gazing with doubtful glance at a piyllia, in the first col- 
lection we ever saw, which we could scarcely believe was 
not concocted of laurel leaves, as a practical joke at 
our expense, we pointed out, what in our ignorance 
we thought was a bit of dead stick, which had fallen 
accidentally into the ease, but which proved to be a 
much-valued specimen of P. gigas, an East Indian insect 
eight inches in length. 

The dry-leaf mantis (Phyllium siccafolia) resembles, 
as its name imports, a withered leaf, and the delusion 
is increased by its habits; for hours it will remain mo- 
tionless on the trees, and then springing up suddenly, 
indulge in evolutions similar to those of a leaf at the 
mercy of the winds. This species is common in South 
America, where the natives believe that it is really pro- 
duced from, and attached to, the tree at first, and that, 


when arrived at maturity, it loosens itself and flies away; 
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a conceit which certainly rests on a more natural basis 
than the fanciful idea of the barnacle goose, with which 
Britons formerly delighted to amuse their imaginations. 
The eggs of the mantis tribe are deposited on the stalks 
of plants and shrubs, the clusters, which might be mis- 
taken for fruit or some vegetable excrescence, being 
covered by the mother with a glutinous or gelatinous 
matter, which dries into a flexible parchment. 


THE TRIUMPHS OF OUR LANGUAGE. 
BY THE REY. JAMES GILBORNE LYONS, LL.D. 


(We have received this fine-spirited poem from Philadelphia, 
and beg to return our acknowledgments to the gifted author. } 


Now gather all our Saxon bards, 
Let harps and hearts be strung, 
To celebrate the triumphs of 
Our own good Saxon tongue ; 
For stronger far than hosts that march 
With battle-flags unfurled, 
It goes, with FREEDOM, THOUGHT, and TrvTH, 
To rouse and rule the world, 


Stout Albion learns its household lays 
On every surf-worn shore, 
And Scotland hears it echoing 

As Orkney’s breakers roar— 
From Jura’s crags and Mona’s hills 
It floats on every gale, 
And warms with eloquence and song 
The homes of Innisfail. 


On many a wide and swarming deck 
It scales the rough wave's crest, 
Seeking its peerless heritage— 
The fresh and fruitful West : 
It climbs New England's rocky steeps, 
As victor mounts a throne ; 
Niagara knows and greets the voice 
Still mightier than its own. 


It spreads where winter piles deep snows 
On bleak Canadian plains, 

And where, on Essequibo’s banks, 
Eternal summer reigns : 

It glads Acadia’s misty coasts, 
Jamaica's glowing isle, 

And bides where, gay with early flowers, 
Green Texan prairies smile. 


far 


It lives by clear Itasca’s lake, 
Missouri's turbid stream, 
Where cedars rise on wild Ozark, 
And Kanzas’ waters gleam : : 
It tracks the loud swift Oregon 
Through sunset valleys rolled, 
And soars where Californian brooks 
Wash down their sands of gold. 


It sounds in Borneo’s camphor groves, 
On seas of fierce Malay, 

In fields that curb old Ganges’ flood, 
And towers of proud Bombay : 

It wakes up Aden’s flashing eyes, 
Dusk brows, and swarthy limbs— 

The dark Liberian soothes her child 
With English cradle hymns. 


Tasmania's maids are wooed and won 
In gentle Saxon speech ; 

Australian boys read Crusoe’s life 
By Sydney's sheltered beach : 

It dwells where Afric’s southmost capes 
Meet oceans broad and blue, 

And Nieuveld’s rugged mountains gird 
The wide and waste Karroo. 


It kindles realms so far apart, 
That, while its praise you sing, 

These may be clad with autumn’s fruits, 
And those with flowers of 3 

It quickens lands whose meteor-lights 
Flame in an arctic sky, 

And lands for which the Southern Cross 
Hangs its orbed fires on high. 


It goes with all that prophets told, 
And righteous kings desired, 
With all that great apostles taught, 
And glorious Greeks admired ; 
With Shakspeare’s deep and wondrous verse, 
And Milton's loftier mind, 
With Alfred’s laws, and Newton’s lore, 
To cheer and bless mankind. 


Mark, as it spreads, how deserts bloom, 
And error flees away, 

As vanishes the mist of night 
Before the star of day ! 

But grand as are the victories 
Whose monuments we see, 

These are but as the dawn which speaks 
Of noontide yet to be. 


Take heed, then, heirs of Saxon fame, 
Take heed, nor once disgrace 

With deadly pen or spoiling sword 
Our noble tongue and race. 

Go forth prepared in every clime 
To love and help each other, 

And judge that they who counsel strife 
Would bid you smite—a brother. 

Go forth, and jointly speed the timc, 
By good men prayed for long, 

When Christian states, grown just and wise, 
Will scorn revenge and wrong ; 

When earth’s oppressed and savage tribes 
Shall cease to pine or roam, 

All taught to prize these English words— 
FAITH, FREEDOM, HEAVEN, and HOME. 


WEIGHING MACHINERY AT THE MINT. 

A very ingenious contrivance for weighing coins delights 
us most, not having seen it adopted at any other mint. A 
native of Vienna claims the invention; and though it has 
been in use for some years, it has only just been sufliciently 
adjusted to be effectually used. It consists of some twelve 
small scales, suspended on a light beam, and parallel to 
each other. The proper weights for the coins are placed 
in the outer scales, while the inner cnes face a slide, with 
three horizontal slits before each scale. As the pieces of 
coin are slid into the scales, the man turns a wheel, which 
raises the whole set of balances up to a certain height, 
when the scales are jerked against the slits: if the coins 
are of the proper weight, they are pitched through the 
centre slit ; if too heavy, they are shot into the lower ; and 
if too light, into the upper. The scales are now empty, and 
on the descent, are again replenished from the slides: thus 
in a few seconds a dozen coins are weighed and sorted 
without one having been touched. It is a very ingenious 
contrivance, the man’s labour consisting merely in turning 
the wheel to elevate the scales, and occasionally to replenish 
with coin the tubes which feed the scales as dhey Neneene 
cleared.—Pictures from the North. 


A DINNER-SHOOTING ARTIST. 

That artists are sometimes grievously hard up in Rome 
there can be little doubt. I happened one cold morning to 
call upon N——, whose absence from his usual seat at the 
Lepri been remarked by many of us. Instead of finding 
him, as I had anticipated, unusually busy with his chisel, he 
was engaged in shooting his dinner at the open window of 
the garret, which commanded an extensive range of leads, 
tiles, and gutters. His sport, which he pursued in solemn 
silence, was the common sparrow, and his weapon a ma- 
chine much in use among lawyers’ clerks when the princi- 
pal has turned his back, known by the name of a ‘ puff and 
dart,’ from which any one with a good pair of lungs can 
expel pins with great force. Having knocked over nearly a 
dozen birds, N—— walked out of the window to collect them, 
and then plucked and spitted them, enjoying his repast 
with a thankful relish unknown to those who get a good 
dinner every day.—Bevan’s Sand and Canvas. 


ACORNS IN SPAIN. 

The acorns are still called /ellota, the Arabic bollot—belot 
being the Scriptural term for the tree and the gland which, 
with water, formed the original diet of the aboriginal 

rian, as well as of his pig: when dry, the acorns were 
und, say the classical authors, into bread ; and when 
fresh, they were served up as the second course. And in 
our time, ladies of high rank at Madrid constantly ate 
them at the Opera and elsewhere: they were the presents 
sent by Sancho Panza’s wife to the duchess, and formed 
the text on which Don Quixote preached so eloquently 
the joys of the hoy 
and pasto’ appiness, in which they constitu e 
foundation of the kitchen.-Ford’s Gatherings in Spain. 
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